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A REMINISCENCE. 


At the close of the campaign of the Federal army in Western Vir- 
ginia in 1861, one brigade of General Rosecrans’s troops, under General 
Scammon, took up its winter quarters in Fayetteville, a “county 
town,” about twelve miles west of Gauley Landing on the Great 
Kanawha River. The necessary supplies for this advanced post were 
sent up the Ohio and the Kanawha Rivers from Cincinnati to Gauley 
Landing, at which point the waters of the New River and the Gauley 
unite to form the Great Kanawha. From this place they were sent 
over the New River Mountains by the single wagon road then in 
existence between the Landing and Fayetteville. 

Rain and snow fell almost incessantly during the winter of 1861-62, 
and the road over which these supplies were sent soon became almost 
impassable for the army wagons employed in carrying them. To add 
to the perplexity of the situation, the department commander, whose 
head-quarters were then at Charleston, or some other distant point, 
directed the rapid accumulation of large quantities of stores at Fay- 
etteville for the coming summer’s campaign. The quartermaster 
charged with the transportation of the supplies from the Landing to 
Fayetteville, put a long train of wagons on the road early in February, 
and began the special work assigned him. 

The road over which the train passed was very tortuous, and for a 
considerable portion of the way consisted of but a single track, cut 
along the breast of the mountain, and seldom wide enough for more than 
one wagon to pass at a time. The wheels of the vehicles quickly wore 
their way down into the soft earth until the hubs scraped along on the 
sides of the track, or pushed before _ great accumulations of mud. 
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In some places, especially where the track followed a somewhat sharp 
declivity, the mud engendered by each passing of the train was soon 
thereafter washed out of the road-bed by the rain, leaving a canal 
behind, which in many cases speedily increased to a depth of from 
three to four feet. In passing through these excavations the hubs of 
the wagons often scraped on one side or the other, and occasionally 
became jammed somehow between both sides, and were only: extricated 
after a vigorous application of shovels and spades. 

A few trips of the train were all that were needed to convince the 
quartermaster in charge that some other method of transportation 
would necessarily have to be resorted to, or the idea of accumulating 
supplies at Fayetteville temporarily abandoned. In this dilemma he 
determined at last to try a method commonly employed in the south- 
western mountain region of the country, and put a pack-train on the 
road. The majority of the draught animals used in the wagons were 
mules, and many of these were found well suited to carry packs. 
A supply of pack-saddles was therefore obtained, and a train of these 
animals was organized and put on the road. Each animal carried 
about three hundred pounds, and made the round trip three times each 
week, 

The train usually reached Fayetteville late in the afternoon on 
alternate days, and was always an object of interest and curiosity. 
The animals reached their destination covered from head to foot with 
a thick coating of mud that quite effectually concealed the identity of | 
individuals among them. The poor creatures always exhibited their 
impatience to be rid of their burdens when they came within sight of 
the town, and set up such a dismal, piteous, braying on these occasions 
that everybody was quite glad when the affair was well over and the 
animals relieved of their burdens. 

But, after all, the braying of the mules'was an enjoyable melody 
compared with the cries and imprecations of the drivers. Long before 
the mules began to lift up their inharmonious voices to welcome the 
end of their journey, and to pray for the provender they had reason 
to expect from former experience awaited them, the high-pitched 
voices of the drivers could be heard urging the beasts along with wild 
threats and strikingly original and unparalleled imprecations. 

Some of the old chroniclers inform us that “the army in Flanders 
swore terribly,” and the impression has gained a footing among all 
reading people that the soldiers in Flanders, in the early days of the 
Christian era, were models of profanity. But, after all, the army in 
Flanders gave small cause, I imagine, for its unsavory reputation, com- 
pared with some other people, in other countries, later on in the 
Christian era. Our wretched mule-drivers, for instance, could, doubt- 
less, have given the poor soldiers in Flanders valuable information in 
the art of profanity. 
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But it must not be forgotten that the army in the “ Lowland 
Province” had ‘small provocation for swearing compared with that 
inflicted upon the army in Fayetteville. The former had no pack-train 
of unruly mules under its control, to excite the maledictions of the 
drivers and awaken sympathy and emulation in the ranks, from which 
the unfortunate trainmen were taken, as the latter had. Neither were 
there quaking masses of mud to overcome on the Flemish highways, 
as there were on the Virginia mountain roads. 

The army at Fayetteville certainly had the greater cause for pro- 
fanity, and I am inclined to think that if the old chronicler who is 
responsible for the present impressions about the manner of speech of 
the army in Flanders could have lived and been present to witness 
the arrival of the pack-train at Fayetteville in the winter of 1861-62, 
he would have quickly run his pen through “ Flanders” and written 
Fayetteville over it’ in as large letters as the space between the lines 
would have permitted. Such extravagant, original, wicked, prolonged, 
indelicate profanity as the wretched, mud-covered mule-drivers in- 
dulged in as they urged the beasts of the pack-train along the high- 
way and the streets of the town has probably never before fallen from 
the lips of human beings. 

Fayetteville had evidently been a beautiful little village before the 
war, but unfortunately it lay on the line of march of the Confederate 
“‘ Legions” under Generals Wise and Floyd, when they came up from 
the South to make a stand against Rosecrans on the peninsula created 
by the deep, impracticable gorge of the New River on the north and the 
broken, trackless mountain region on the south, extending westward to 
Hawks’ Nest, overlooking the narrow valley of the Great Kanawha. 

From the time the “ Legions” passed through Fayetteville until 
the final occupation of the town by the Union forces, it was the scene 
of much activity, due largely to the fact that it afforded the only 
market near the Confederate encampments, and that it lay directly on 
the only thoroughfare leading from their camps to the base of their 
supplies. 

Whatever may have been the normal condition of the wagon-roads 
leading into and through the place before the war, they were miserable 
beyond description when the “ Legions” got through with them, and 
turned them over to the Federal troops. It is true, the causes which 
produced this condition were in every way exceptional, and exceptional 
results were to be expected. A lingering suspicion, however, prevailed 
among the “invaders” that the streets of Fayetteville never had been 
first class in any respect, and often produced conditions like those that 
prevailed in the Texas town, which some rhymester says— 


“. . . lay sprawling on the plain. 
A dust cloud in the sunshine, 
A mud lake in the rain.”’ 
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The warmest admirer of the place, one would think, would be 
compelled to admit that if the normal condition of the roads and the 
streets and the lanes in and about the town in any manner even 
approached that in which the Federal troops found them, the localizing 
of human habitations in this part of the world was a mistake. The 
custom of the ancient Scythians, who built their habitations upon 
wheels and moved them about from one place to another as suited 
their convenience, would have been far more preferable in every respect, 
and more conducive to piety and comfort. 

The Federal troops had not been long in the town before the 
streets became literally impassable for their heavy army wagons. The 
highways were then abandoned and animals and vehicles moved in 
every direction to avoid the mud, passing at pleasure through door- 
yards, gardens, and orchards. Track after track was made and 
abandoned, as they successively became impassable, until, finally, the 
whole town, streets, Janes, alleys, and private grounds, presented a net- 
work of wagon-tracks, crossing and recrossing each other in every 
conceivable direction. 

A countryman came in to see us one bright December day, wading 
through the mud as though he was accustomed to it. He was a spy, 
doubtless, and had assumed the disguise of a mountain farmer or 
“ginseng digger,” with which characters he seemed to be entirely 
familiar. His “make-up” was elaborate, and he would have experi- 
enced no difficulty whatever in passing for the veritable Rip Van 
Winkle himself on the stage of any theatre in the country. His 
beard was unshorn and untrimmed, his hair long and unkempt, and 
his clothing, of homespun, was in rags. His dialect was a sort of 
compromise between the English and the African, and full of forms 
of expression that none of us fully understood. 

He had evaded the outlying pickets, and, moving by trails across 
open fields in the way, came in upon us unannounced. He drove be- 
fore him a great, patient ox, on which a primitive saddle was fastened, 
and, finally mounting the beast, rode about from one place to another 
in the town, occasionally offering some farm products for sale. 

A considerable number of soldiers followed the visitor as he moved 
about, and occasionally qn officer appeared, attracted, apparently, more 
by curiosity than to exercise authority. 

The -incident affords a striking commentary upon the conduct of 
affairs of a military character at the time. It seemed evident to eVery 
one, both officers and men, that the man was a spy, but no action what- 
ever was taken looking to his apprehension or official examination. 
He completed the purpose of his visit at his leisure, and took his 
departure, finally, unmolested and unquestioned. 

At a later period in the history of the war such freedom of espio- 
nage would have been impossible, and officers who permitted it would 
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have been subjected to punishment for neglect of duty. It took some 
time, however, for our people to settle down seriously to the necessary 
conditions of the great war they had undertaken. General Sheridan 
was prominently active in leading the way to the adoption of these 
conditions, and at an early period in his remarkable career as a general 
officer perfected a system of espionage that contributed largely to his 
great successes. While concealing as far as possible his own acts and 
intentions of a public character, he endeavored the mean while to keep 
himself fully informed of the strength and plans of his opponents. 

The necessity for these conditions was not apparent at first, and spies 
plied their trade with an immunity that now seems most remarkable. 
General Nathaniel Lyon, in command of the Union forces at St. Louis 
in 1861, visited the Confederate encampment near that city in disguise, 
and obtained information that enabled a successful attack on the follow- 
ing day. Colonel Ashby, of the Confederate service, disguised as a 
horse-doctor, entered the Federal camps at Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1861, and Sergeant Haven, of the Twenty-third Ohio, dis- 
guised as a “ginseng digger,” visited the encampments of the Con- 
federate “ Legions,” on the bank of the New River in Virginia. 

Fortunately the information gained by the countryman who rode 
about the streets of Fayetteville on his ox proved of little value to 
the Confederate cause, and the pack-train of unruly mules and its 
profane drivers continued the work of accumulating supplies un- 
molested by the enemy. 

The trips of the train, as it went back and forth from Fayetteville 
to the Landing, were usually uneventful. Occasionally, however, 
an incident occurred that relieved the monotomy of the work and 
interrupted the accustomed flow of profanity. Two runaway slaves, 
a man and a woman, encountered the train one day on its way up 
from the Landing, and barely escaped with their lives. They had 
fled from some plantation in the interior, and were making their way 
towards the Kanawha River, hoping doubtless to be able to get on 
within the Federal lines to the Ohio. They had followed the trails 
over the mountains to escape observation, and only came down to the 
public highway when compelled to do so by the impassable condition 
of the narrow pathways over which they traveled. Such necessity 
overtook them several times between Fayetteville and the Landing. 
On one of these occasions the pack-train came suddenly upon them, at 
a place where they were unable to leave the road on account of the 
precipitous character of the mountain above and below them. They 
possessed a single horse between them, and when the drivers of the 
train first caught sight of the fugitives, the man had his trousers rolled 
up above his knees and was leading the horse along-the road, wading 
laboriously through the mud, while the woman sat astride of the 
animal carrying a bundle in her arms. 
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The negro stopped when the ‘train came upon him, and planting 
himself at the head of his horse, attempted to direct the mules to the 
right and the left by vigorous motions of his hands, as they suc- 
cessively approached him. The slight delay in the movement of the 
pack-animals, caused by the poor man’s efforts, brought up the mules 
from the rear of the train, under the lash of the drivers, against those 
in front, and almost immediately filled the road full about the now 
frantic darkey. The knowledge that the lash behind them was closely 
following, impelled the creatures forward with reckless haste. The 
negro and his horse were both quickly upset in the rush, and the 
woman was sent sprawling in the mud beside her husband. The horse 
succeeded in struggling to his feet, and then went off hurriedly with 
the mules, kicking at his new companions and spattering mud all 
about him as he went. The negroes were nearly smothered to death 
in the turbid pool into which they had fallen, but fortunately were 
found uninjured and eventually rescued by the drivers after the train 
had passed. The horse was captured after a brief chase, and brought 
back to its owners, and after the woman had remounted, the runaways 
once more resumed their eventful journey for the Ohio. 

At this time the government had not yet decided what should be 
done with slaves who had escaped from rebel owners and entered the 
Union lines. The principal objects of the war upon the part of the 
Federal government, it was quite commonly claimed, were simply 
to put down the Rebellion and preserve the Union, unencumbered by 
any other political consideration whatever. Interference with the 
slavery question especially was commonly unpopular at the beginning 
of the war among the people, both in the army and out of it. African 
servitude was generally regarded as a political affair, dependent upon 
legislation and the will of the people, and entirely disconnected from 
all duties of a military nature. 

At an early period of the war many officers professed to have dis- 
covered a tendency on the part of the administration to use the army 
for “emancipation purposes,” and not a few of these individuals 
asserted roundly that whenever the government came out fairly in 
favor of crushing slavery with the Rebellion they would decline 
further service in the army. 

In considering the question thus brought to issue, whether they 
should render faithful and unconditional service to their country in 
the hour of its need, or should confine their service within limits that 
would permit the perpetuation of slavery, even though it involved 
national destruction, these gentlemen inclined for a time:to make choice 
of the latter. Like the Persian woman in the days of Darius, who, 
having been given the choice of a life among certain condemned 
prisoners, including her husband and children, and brother, chose 
the latter, reasoning that she could obtain another husband and bear 
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other children, but, her parents being dead, she could have no other 
brother. So these officers, with even less reason than the poor Persian 
woman gave for her choice, inclined to select that which ngfv appears 
to have been at the time furthest: from their duty, their natural affec- 
tion and sympathy, and all the promptings of their better nature. 

It is gratifying, however, to be able to record in this connection 
that the majority of these officers finally went with the government and 
popular opinion, and served faithfully to the close of the war, or until 
the casualties of the service overtook them, assisting in the grand 
consummation not only of crushing the es but also in. destroy- 
ing the great cause of it. 

Two gfficers of the class referred to were in my quarters at Fayette- 
ville one day when two negro “runaways” made their appearance. A 
fine opportunity thus presented itself for these gentlemen to exemplify 
their views. As they were both my seniors in years and in rank, I 
waited to see what they would do with the “contrabands,” a term 
then coming into use to designate runaway or captured negro slaves. 

“ Where are you going ?” inquired one of the officers, sternly. 

“? Jes’ g’wine down to de Ohio, massa,” replied one of the negroes. 

“ Aren’t running away, are you ?” 

“Yes, massa,” he answered, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Yes, sah,” he con- 
tinued, with greater confidence, encouraged by a smile he saw gathering 
on the face of the officer, provoked by his grimaces. “ Yes, sah. You 
see, massa, it war dis way. About de time ob de great fracus atween 
you alls and Mr. Floyd’s people, de white folks don’ riz up and went 
off wid de Legion. Den de fust chance we cotch, massa, we jes’ took 
to de woods.” 

“You had better go back,” said the officer, decidedly. 

“Times mighty onsartin’, massa,” replied the negro. “Maybe 
nebber get anudder chance fur de Ohio.” 

“Well, what do you want to go to the Ohio for?” exclaimed the 
officer, impatiently. “ Isn’t this country good enough for you ?” 

“Berry good country fur free men, massa,” replied the negro, 
earnestly, with tears in his eyes; “ but it ain’t good enough, massa, fur 
de poor black man who wants to be free.” 

A brief silence followed the suggestive reply of the fugitive. The 
officers sat quietly the mean while looking at the negroes, but making 
no further attempts to dissuade them from their purpose. Finally one 
of the officers called a servant from his quarters near by, and directed 
that food should be given to the runaways for their immediate wants 
and for their use on the way, and in a few minutes thereafter the happy 
creatures, fed and encouraged, hastened on towards “ the Ohio” and the 
freedom they sought. 

H. R. Sipamioincnrs, 


Captain Fifteenth Infantry. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE WAR BE- 
TWEEN JAPAN AND CHINA. 


THE great war in the extreme East has lasted not quite teg_ months.” 
It has destroyed the reputation of one empire, and mate that of 
another. In endless ways it has been full of instruction, but I pro- 
pose to deal with it only in so far as it has illustrated the rules of 
international law. To ‘the student of this science an outbreak of 
hostilities is always interesting. He knows that in war-time the 
questions with which he is concerned come thicker and faster than 
in time of peace, and that he can turn for their solution, either 
directly or by analogy, not merely to the often ill-defined practice of 
nations, or the frequently uncertain results of diplomatic discussions, 
but, in many cases, to clear and authoritative decisions of Courts of 
Prize. 

The law of war; as is well known, consists of two great chapters, 
dealing respectively with the relations of one belligerent to the other, 
and with the relations of each belligerent to neutrals. 

The former topic has been under discussion for at least six cen- 
turies; for, not to mention classical antiquity, the literature of it may 
be traced from the canonists and casuists, through the dreamers of a 
law of nature, down to the positive systems of the present day. The 
latter topic is comparatively modern, dating, as a clearly defined subject 
of separate inquiry, only from the eighteenth century; though it has 
already come far to surpass in complexity and importance the law of 
belligerency. 

I propose to call attention to some points in which each of these 
departments of international law has been illustrated by the war which 
has just been brought to a close. But, first of all, a word or two 
upon the applicability of international law to the nations which have 
been engaged in this combat ; a question upon which some very random 


1 Reprinted from the London Fortnightly Review by permission of the Leonard 

Scott Publishing Company of New York, the American publishers of Fortnightly 
Review. 
2 It ended on 8th May, when the ratifications of the treaty, signed at Shimono- 
seki on 17th April, were exchanged at Chefoo. During the armistice the war, of 
course, continued to subsist: ‘‘Non pax est induci# bellum enim manet, pugna 
cessant.”’ , 
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observations have appeared in the public press.* Are China and Japan, 
with reference either to one another or to other powers, subject to the 
duties which are recognized as subsisting between the states of Europe? 
We come here upon a large question, no less than the essential charac- 
ter of international law, and the sphere of its operation. According 
to the older theory, no doubt, the law of nations was the law of Chris- 
tendom ; as little applicable to infidels as was the “common law” of 
the Greek cities (ra xowd t&v ‘Edyjvwv voutna) to societies of barba- 
rians. The reformation, by breaking up the religious unity of Europe, 
obliged the jurists of those days to look less and less to religion as the 
test of subjection to what was later described as the “ public law of 
Europe,” and of membership of the “ Family of Nations.” It came 
to be understood that the members of this “family” are the states of 
Western Europe and their derivatives in North and South America, 
as sharers not so much in a common religion as in a common civiliza- 
tion and stock of moral ideas. That any other states possess these 
qualifications is not to be presumed, but needs to be established from 
the special circumstances of each case. The accession of the Oriental 
races to the law or “concert” of Europe may be taken to have begun 
by the formal admission into it of the Ottoman Empire by the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856. Since that date, the maintenance of permanent 
diplomatic intercourse between the European courts and several powers 
of the remoter East, together with the increasingly large number of 
treaties made with such powers, and well observed by them, have 
accustomed us to regard these new-comers as belonging to the charmed 
circle; though, perhaps, as admitted to it only on probation. Such 
might seem to be the position of Japan; but such could hardly be 
said to be the position of China; for China is far behind Japan in 
readiness to assimilate the ethical ideas of the West, or to enter into 
the net-work of treaties which so much facilitates the social life of the 
world.‘ In particular, she has neglected to accede to the Geneva Con- 
vention for the treatment of the wounded, to which Japan long ago 
became a party; nor have her courts and codes any pretension so to 
satisfy European requirements as to justify the Western powers in 
resigning, as they are about to do in the case of Japan,’ the extra- 
territorial privileges enjoyed in the empire by foreigners. Ante- 
cedently to the war, therefore, we should have said that Japan was 


5 E.g., in the Saturday Review, 11th August, 1894: ‘“‘ There was no legal war. 
. . . The code of international law does not apply to barbarians, who have nothing 
of civilization beyond a chatter of words and a supply of deadly weapons.”’ (Cf. 
even the ‘‘ Law Journal,’’ 1894, pp. 478, 518, 536. 

4 E.g., the “ universal conventions” as to weights and measures, posts, and tele- 
graphs. 

5 Great Britain, by treaty with Japan of 16th July, 1894, provides for the 
cessation of such privileges after five years from that date. The United States and 
Italy have already followed suit. 
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admitted on probation, while China was only a candidate for admission, 
to the “ Family of Nations.” Let us now see what further light has 
been thrown upon the respective qualifications of the two empires by 
subsequent events ; and first with reference to the law of BELLIGER- 
ENCY, where we have to consider: I. The declaration of war. II. 
The conduct of warfare. III. The commercia belli,—i.e., such 
quasi-friendly transactions as occur between enemies. 


I. War was formally declared by Japan on 1st August, 1894, 
and the challenge was accepted in a counter-declaration issued by 
China on the following day. But hostilities were already in progress. 
On 25th July, a Japanese squadron had been engaged with Chinese 
men-of-war which had been convoying transports carrying re-enforce- 
ments for Asan, in Korea; and Japanese troops had captured Asan 
itself on the 29th. A state of war existed therefore between the two 
countries as early as 25th July; and there is nothing irregular in a 
war thus commenced. It has long been a settled doctrine of inter- 
national Jaw that a declaration, though laudable and for several pur- 
poses convenient, is not an essential preliminary to legitimate warfare, 
and that, even when issued, it may be followed by acts of hostility 
without an interval. For proof that practice has been in accordance 
with theory, it will be enough to refer to the historical sketch of the 
subject which was prepared for the War Office by Colonel Maurice, 
when the possibility of this country being invaded without notice by 
means of a Channel tunnel was under discussion. 


II. With reference to the conduct of warfare, China has not 
accepted the customs, nor has she bound herself by the express conven- 
tions which prevail among civilized nations. The signal made by 
Admiral Ting, before the battle off the Yalu, “if the enemy shows 
the white flag, or hoists the Chinese ensign, give no quarter, but con- 
tinue firing at her till she is sunk,”’ need, therefore, occasion no sur- 
prise. Sung, the imperial commissioner, is stated to have posted 
notices in Northern Manchuria, offering 10,000 taels for the decapita- 
tion of three Japanese generals ;* and it seems to be established that 
the Chinese commanders habitually offered and paid rewards for the 
heads and hands of prisoners,’ who might indeed be accounted for- 
tunate if they escaped a fate far worse than instantly inflicted death. 


6 See Lord Ellenborough in Orme vs, Bruce, 12 East, 226; Lord Stowell in the 
“’ Nayada,” 4 Rob. 253, and the “Eliza Anne,’’ 1 Dods. 247; Betts, J., in the 
“ Hiawatha,’”’ 1 Blatch. ; 

7 Statement by Captain McGiffen of the ‘‘ Chen-Yuen.”’ 

® Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 12th April, 1895. 

* Claims on this account are said to have been faund among the papers of a 
Chinese general, and Mr. Hart, correspondent of the New York World, saw pay- 
ments made for heads in the governor’s yamen at Port Arthur. 
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It was the torture and mutilation of those Japanese who happened to 
be made prisoners during the operations against Port Arthur which 
stung their fellow-countrymen into madness, and explains, though 
nothing can excuse, the massacres which were carried on by them for 
four days after the place was taken. . 

With the lamentable exceptions just mentioned, the conduct of the 
operations of war by the Japanese seems to have been in accordance 
with the best European practice, and with the proclamation addressed 
to the army on 22d April, 1894, by Count Oyama, the minister for 
war. This remarkable document lays down that “belligerent opera- 
tions being properly confined to the military and naval forces actually 
engaged, and there being no reason whatever for enmity between indi- 
viduals, because their countries are ati war, the common principles of 
humanity dictate that succor and rescue should be extended even to those 
of the enemy’s forces who are disabled either by wounds or disease.” 
It goes on to state that Japan became a party to the Geneva Convention 
(“more commonly called the Red Cross Association”) in June, 1886, 
and that “her soldiers had already been instructed that they are bound 
to treat with kindness and helpfulness such of their enemies as may be 
disabled by wounds or disease.” China, not having joined the con- 
vention, may behave badly, “but nevertheless her disabled must be 
succored, and her captured kindly and considerately treated.” 

It may be worth while to mention seriatim the points in which the 
Japanese conduct of warfare may be tested by the rules of interna- 
_ tional law. 

1. There seems to have been no employment of privateers. As 
against China, a non-signatory of the Declaration of Paris, this would 
have been lawful for Japan, though herself a signatory since 1886." 

2. There has been no complaint of any violation of the St. Peters- 
burg Declaration on the part of the Japanese. The Chinese are, 
however, accused of firing explosive bullets. 

3. The Japanese government seems to have taken some precautions 
against the employment of savage auxiliaries, by prohibiting the enlist- 
ment of those two-handed sword-men, the “Samuri.” Some of these 
people, however, accompanied the troops in the guise of coolies, and 
have been guilty of a certain amount of wanton cruelty.” 

4, The bombardment of Tung-Chow by a Japanese squadron, as a 
feint, in January last, was complained of by the missionaries, on the — 
ground that it is an open town. But there seems to be no doubt that 
it is defended by forts, which replied to the enemy’s fire.” 

5. The treatment of peaceful inhabitants and foreigners in places 


10H, Norman, “The Far East,’’ p. 378. 

11 See the official collection of ‘‘ Japanese Treaties,”’ vol. ii. (Tokio, 1889) p. 399. 

12 See an article in the North American Review for March, 1895, by P. Villiers, 
special correspondent of the Standard. 

18 Times, 19th March, 1895. 
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occupied by the Japanese seems to have been praiseworthy. Thus, 
when Kinchow was taken, an officer was stationed in every store to 
protect the proprietor from soldiers and coolies, and the Japanese 
governor of the town fed hundreds of Chinese daily.“ A special guard 
was posted over a British missionary found in one of the houses dur- 
ing the street fighting at old Nieu-Chang;™ and after the taking of 
Ying-Kow, on 6th March, 1895, protection was assured to all law- 
abiding citizens, and six hundred soldiers were detailed to safeguard 
the foreign residents. 

6. Quarter seems, as a rule, to have been freely granted to non- 
resisting combatants. It is not established that the “ Naniwa” con- 
tinued to fire, as was alleged, upon the sinking “ Kowshing,” and upon 
the troops and sailors who had taken to the boats or had leapt into 
the water to avoid sharing her fate. At Port Arthur, for once, there 
is no doubt that the behavior of the Japanese was detestable. Much 
may be pardoned of what occurred when the stronghold was first 
entered by its assailants. If a certain number of non-uniformed 
coolies, or of soldiers who had thrown off their uniforms, received 
short shrift, when found with rifles in their hands, what was done was 
not without the sanction of recent European precedent. But unfor- 
tunately the Japanese, officers and men alike, were carried far beyond 
what could be excused even by their finding the mutilated remains of 
their tortured friends exposed on the gate-way of the town. For four 
days, after the first, the massacre of non-combatants, of women, of 
children, was continued in cold blood, while European military attachés _ 
and special correspondents sickened at the wholesale murders and mu- 
tilations, which they could do nothing to prevent.’® It is said that at 
last but thirty-six Chinamen were left alive in the city. They had 
been spared only to be employed in burying their dead fellow-country- 
men, and each was protected by a slip of paper fastened in his cap, 
with the inscription, “This man is not to be killed.” ” 

In pleasing contrast to all this is what occurred upon the capture 
of the sister naval arsenal to Port Arthur, Wei-hai-wei. The Chinese 
troops found in the fortress were dismissed in safety, as were the for- 
eigners who had been assisting in the defense of the place, with the 
exception only of an American who had been arrested under suspicious 
circumstances at Kobe, but released on giving his parole to return forth- 
' with to the United States. So, after the capture of Makong in the 
Pescadores, the Chinese officers were sent to Japan as prisoners of war, 
but the rank and file were dispatched in junks to the mainland, there 
to be set at liberty. 


14 New York Herald, December, 1894. 

16 Times, 6th March, 1895. 

16 Times, special correspondent, 8th January, 1895. 
1 North American Review, March, 1896, p. 325. 
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7. In 1886, Japan gave in her adhesion to the Geneva Convention 
for the treatment of the wounded,” and in the same year a society 
which had been founded in 1877, on the occasion of the Satsuma 
rebellion, for the better relief of the sick and wounded, enemies as well 
as friends, was reorganized under the patronage of the Mikado, and 
formally enrolled in the list of Red Cross Societies, whose head-quar- 
ters is at Geneva. Many ladies of high rank have qualified in it as 
nurses, it has thousands of subscribers, and it possesses fine hospitals at 
Hiroshima, Osaka, and Tokio, where such of the Chinese wounded 
as could be moved so far have received every kindness and the best 
medical attendance.” 

The Japanese had no opportunity of conforming to the prescrip- 
tions of the Geneva Convention which relate to the surgeons and field 
hospitals of the enemy, since no such functionaries or institutions seem 
to be known to the Chinese army. 


III, The most rudimentary, and therefore the longest and most 
generally accepted, principles of international law are those which 
teach the sanctity of ambassadors, the respect due to a flag of truce, 
and the good faith which is required in the performance of such agree- 
ments as may be entered into between enemies. “ Etiam hosti fides 
servanda.” 

Little fault is to be found with either belligerent with reference 
to these principles, except that the Chinese are said to have fired on 
a flag of truce sent to inform them of the conclusion of the armistice. 
When, at the outbreak of the war, the departing Japanese minister 
was insulted by offensive cries and pelted with mud, by a disorderly 
mob of soldiers, while embarking with his suite at Taku, the Chinese 
authorities lost no time in expressing their regret, and in punishing the 
offenders. 

The Japanese government, though it refused, and very properly, to 
treat with Mr. Detring, and subsequently with two Chinese envoys, as 
being imperfectly accredited, received the plenipotentiary, Li Hung 
Chang, with every mark of friendly deference, and at once opened 
negotiations with him, at the little town of Shimonoseki, which had 
been selected for the purpose on account of its peaceful character. 
Greater precautions should, as the event proved, have been taken for 
his safety, but when, on the 25th March, an attempt was made on 
the life of Li Hung Chang, by a fanatic or lunatic who fired at him in 
the street, the would-be assassin was promptly tried, and sentenced to 
penal servitude for life; the police officials who had failed to make the 
outrage impossible were dismissed ; and the Mikado, not content with 
tendering the fullest apology to Li Hung Chang, and sending his own 


18 «¢ Treaties,’’ vol. ii. p. 893. 
1 See a special article in the Times of 8th January, 1895. 
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medical attendants to see the wound, proceeded to grant to China what 
had previously been refused, except on prohibitively severe terms, an 
unconditional armistice, extending over the greater part of the scene 
of military operations. 

The armistice was scrupulously observed, and the peace negotia- 
tions, down to the signature of the Treaty of Peace on 17th April, 
and its ratification on 8th May last, proceeded as correctly on both 
sides as could have been the case in Europe. 


The questions raised by the relations of belligerents one to another 
are less complex and delicate than those which arise between belliger- 
ents and NEUTRALS. Great Britain announced her neutrality in the 
late war by a proclamation issued on 7th Auguest, 1894, and her ex- 
ample was promptly followed by the other maritime powers of the 
West. The presumption is, of course, in favor of neutrals being en- 
titled to carry on their trade, or otherwise pursue their ordinary avoca- 
tions, as if the war, to which they are no parties, were not. being 
waged. This attitude of aloofness has, however, become subject to 
numerous modifications, most of which are indeed inevitable. The 
ordinary rights of states need, in many cases, to be specially redefined 
when those states, by the outbreak of war between their neighbors, 
come to occupy the position of “neutrals ;” and states which are so 
placed become ipso facto subject to a set of duties which have no 
existence in time of peace. : 

A few words upon such of the rights of neutrals as have made 
themselves felt during the late war. The sovereignty of the neutral 
over its own territory, including its territorial waters, implies the right 
to prohibit hostilities taking place there. No attempt was made to 
infringe the British right over Hong-Kong, or to commit acts of war 
within its waters. An engagement seems even to have been given by 
the Japanese that they would not attack, and by the Chinese that they 
would not by torpedoes obstruct the access to a port in which all for- 
eigners are so interested as Shanghai. The persons and property of 
neutrals in China have been respected alike by the Chinese and by the 
invaders. It is true that a few days after the outbreak of the war, a 
British vessel, the “ Chung-King,” while lying at Tong-Ku, was 
boarded by a number of Chinese soldiers, who seriously maltreated 
sixty Japanese men, women, and children, who happened to be on the 
ship; but an ample apology for the occurrence was made by the vice- 
roy to the British consul.” The arrest, on a French mail steamer in 
Japanese waters at Kobe, of two American citizens, whose papers 
showed that they were proceeding to China to assist the government 
there with certain military inventions, though a novel proceeding, was 


20 «¢ London and China Telegraph,’’ 1894, p. 650. 
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probably justifiable. The neutral right to continue diplomatic inter- 
course with both belligerents was not interfered with on either side 
during the war. 

But the duties of neutrals are far more prominent than their rights. 
In the first place, a state by becoming neutral is precluded from cer- 
tain courses of action which would ordinarily be open to it. Secondly, 
a neutral state is obliged to prevent certain classes of acts with which, 
but for the war, it would have nothing to do. Thirdly,a neutral state 
is obliged to acquiesce in penalties being inflicted by the belligerents 
upon its subjects, for acts which, apart from the war, would be per- 
fectly innocent. «Let us see how far these several heads of duty have 
been illustrated by what has lately, occurred. 


I. (1) A neutral state is, ex vi termini, precluded from allowing 
its armed forces, in any way, to take part in the hostilities. A salute 
fired by Admiral Fremantle in honor of a Japanese man-of-war is 
alleged to have given notice to the Chinese of what was intended to 
have been the secret approach of a Japanese squadron to the harbor 
of Wei-hai-wei. This was unfortunate, and caused much irritation 
in Japan till the accidental character of the occurrence became thor- 
oughly understood. (2) A neutral state, though it may not furnish 
troops to either belligerent, is not compromised by assistance rendered, 
by individuals not belonging to its own army or navy, to one or the 
other combatant. A good many Europeans seem to have been serving 
China during the late war, but Germany was not responsible for 
Major von Hanneken, nor we for Admiral Maclure” (3) A neutral 
state is bound to abstain from selling its ships of war to either bellig- 
erent. If, therefore, as was alleged, the Chilian cruiser “ Esmeralda” 
was sold to Japan in November last, or if, as was also alleged, half of 
the Chilian fleet was sold to China, a gross violation of neutral duty 
occurred, 


II. A neutral state is bound to prevent certain acts by persons, 
or within territory, subject to its control. It is, for instance, bound to 
prevent its territory from being used as a base of hostile operations. 
So the British proclamation of neutrality brought into force the two 
“twenty-four hours” rules in all ports of the Queen’s dominions. 
Under these, no Chinese or Japanese war-ship could, under ordinary 
circumstances, remain in such ports for a longer time than that men- 
tioned, nor could she leave such a port within a shorter time after the 
departure from it of a war-ship or merchant vessel belonging to the 
other belligerent. Again, although a neutral government is not bound 
to prevent the export by its subjects of munitions of war, to be used by 


% Lieutenant Bouchier, R.N., who had been lent to the Chinese government, 
left its service, under instructions from Admiral Fremantle. 
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the belligerents, it is bound, according to modern views, to prevent 
the export of ships of war to be thus used. As to the limits of this 
duty, so much discussed with reference to the “ Alabama,” there is 
still much doubt ; but, in order to be on the safe side, neutral govern- 
ments are in the habit of taking, under “ Foreign Enlistment Acts” 
or similar pieces of legislation, powers considerably in excess of their 
international obligations, against a trade which so closely approximates 
to the sending forth from their shores of a hostile expedition against a 
friendly power. An armed vessel, the “Tatsuta,” built in the Tyne 
for Japan, got clear away before the war was declared; but during 
the war so close a watch was kept by our customs authorities upon all 
building yards that no accession to the naval strength of either China 
or Japan was possible from that quarter. So, for instance, when a 
vessel called the “ Diogenes,” built at Blackwall, and evidently fitted 
for war service, was about to proceed to the mouth of the Thames for 
speed trial, the Foreign Office, which had been kept informed of the 
progress of the ship, communicated with the Admiralty, which sent a 
detachment of thirty blue-jackets and marines to go on board of her 
and see that she did not leave British waters. 


III. The duty of a neutral power to acquiesce in belligerent inter- 
ference with the trade of its subjects relates to three main topics,—viz., 
blockade, contraband, and belligerent service. The neutral power is 
under no obligation to prevent its subjects from engaging in the run- 
ning of blockades, in shipping or carrying contraband, or in carrying 
troops or dispatches for one of the belligerents; but, on the other hand, 
neutral subjects, so engaged, can expect no protection from their own 
government against such customary penalties as may be imposed upon 
their conduct by the belligerent who is aggrieved by it. With a view 
to the infliction of such penalties, a belligerent is armed with the right 
of “visit and search,”—<.e., his cruisers may stop and overhaul any 
merchant vessel reasonably suspected of any of the offenses in ques- 
tion, may arrest her, and may bring her in with a view to obtaining 
her condemnation by a Prize Court. 

No blockade seems to have been established during the late war, 
but the question of contraband from time to time became prominent. 
There are many objects, such as rifles and gunpowder, as to the contra- 
band character of which there can be no doubt; but it is not unusual 
for a belligerent to announce, in a proclamation issued at the outbreak 
of the war, what other objects he intends to include in the prohibited 
list. Japan seems to have made such a proclamation with reference to 
lead and coal, but to have promised not to interfere with the carriage 
of rice. No similar announcement was made by China, although, 
early in September, a British ship bound for Japan, on touching at 
Shanghai, was not allowed to proceed on her voyage till she had dis- 
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charged a quantity of chlorate of potash which was part of her cargo.” 
On the 21st of the same month a Chinese cruiser stopped the British 
steamer “ Pathan,” in Formosa channel, on suspicion of carrying muni- 
tions of war, and took her into Keelung for further examination.” 
Subsequent searches for contraband have, of course, been more usually 
made by the cruisers of Japan. In the course of March last several 
steamers, under the British and the German flags, were stopped and 
searched by Japanese fast cruisers in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. These 
proceedings were, in some quarters, described as “ high-handed,” 
but were perfectly legitimate. On 10th April the British steamer 
“Yiksang, with 220,000 cartridges on board, shipped at Shanghai, as 
was alleged, in good faith as bamboos and steel, was seized at Taku and 
carried to Japan, where her case was speedily brought before a Prize 
Court, sitting at Sasebo, which ultimately released her. It must be 
noticed that, quite early in the war, a system of Prize Courts, of first 
instance and of appeal, was duly called into existence in Japan, and 
a body of rules of procedure, worthy of the best days of Doctors’ 
Commons, was promulgated for their guidance.* I have asked a friend, 
who is a member of the Japanese government, to send me any avail- 
able reports of prize cases. The cases have probably not been numer- 
ous, and can have hardly afforded an opportunity for the appearance of 
a Japanese Lord Stowell. 

The remaining ground for the arrest of a neutral vessel by a bel- 
ligerent, that she is engaged in the service of the enemy by carrying 
troops, officers, and dispatches, was illustrated by a case which ‘occurred 
at the very beginning of the war. On July 25, 1894, the relations 
between China and Japan with reference to Korea being very strained, 
and several transports convoyed by men-of-war having already landed re- 
enforcements for the Chinese forces at Asan, in that country, a Japanese 
squadron, cruising off the island of Sho-pai-oul, on the Korean coast, was 
attacked about seven A.M. by Chinese war-ships returning from Asan. 
About nine A.M. the “ Kowshing,” a British vessel, carrying further 
Chinese re-enforcements from Asan, appeared on the scene, whereupon 
the “ Naniwa,” one of the Japanese cruisers, turned back from pursuing 
the Chinese men-of-war and signalled to her to stop. A boat from the 
“ Naniwa” then boarded the “ Kowshing,” and finding that she was 
carrying twelve hundred Chinese troops, with several generals, in- 
cluding the German Major von Hanneken, inquired of the captain 
whether he would peaceably follow the “ Naniwa” to Japan. The 
captain said, “ Yes. I am powerless to refuse, as you are a man- 
of-war.” The Chinese officers, however, declined to allow this to be 
done, and made preparations for shooting Captain Glasworthy and his 


22 Times; 18th September, 1894. 

3 Reuter’s telegram, Shanghai, 26th September, 1894. 

4 Set out in the Japan Weekly Mail, 25th August, 1894. 
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English officers should any attempt be made to take the ship to Japan. 
After some more parleying, and a final signal from the Japanese to 
“quit the ship immediately,” the “Naniwa,” between twelve and 
one P.M. fired a torpedo and then a broadside at the “ Kowshing,” ex- 
ploding her boilers, and eventually sending her to the bottom. All on 
board who were able to do so took to the boats or leapt into the water, 
and most of the Europeans were picked up by the boats of the 
“ Naniwa.” The first arrival of this news in England produced a cer- 
tain amount of excitement. Leading articles were freely garnished 
with such phrases as “insult to the British flag,” “ample apology to be 
exacted from Japan,” “ wanton outrage in time of peace,” “full com- 
pensation for the owners and for the relations of such of the English 
officers and engineers as may have perished.” It was some time before 
the facts of the case were clearly ascertained,” and still longer before 
the public was educated in the legal principles applicable to the occur- 
rence. It is, however, now, I believe, pretty well understood that the 
views asserted from the first by Professor Westlake and myself were 
correct. As early as August 8, I maintained, in a letter to the Times, 
that a state of war may well exist without declaration ; that a neutral 
vessel, after notice of a war so existing, is liable, if engaged in a for- 
bidden traffic, such as the carriage of troops for a belligerent, to be 
arrested and carried in for condemnation by a Prize Court, and that, if 
she refuses to allow herself so to be carried in, her submission may be 


compelled by the use of so much force as may be necessary. Applying 
these principles to the case in question, I went on to say,— 


‘The ‘ Kowshing,’ therefore, before the first torpedo was fired, was, and knew 
that she was, a neutral ship engaged in the transport service of a belligerent. (Her 
flying the British flag, whether as a ruse de guerre or otherwise, is wholly im- 
material.) Her liabilities, as such ship, were twofold: 

‘‘1, Regarded as an isolated vessel, she was liable to be stopped, visited, and 
taken in for adjudication by a Japanese prize court. If, as was the fact, it was 
practically impossible for a Japanese prize crew to be placed on board of her, the 
Japanese commander was within his rights in using any amount of force necessary 
to compel her to obey his orders. 

‘2. As one of a fleet of transports and men-of-war engaged in carrying rein- 
forcements to the Chinese troops on the mainland, the ‘ Kowshing’ was clearly part 
of a hostile expedition, or one which might be treated as hostile, which the Japa- 
nese were entitled, by the use of all needful force, to prevent from reaching its 
destination. 

«The force employed seems not to have been in excess of what might lawfully 
be used, either for the arrest of an enemy’s neutral transport or for barring the 
progress of a hostile expedition. The rescued officers also having been set at liberty 


% For a good account of them by Captain 8. Eardley Wilmot, R.N., see the 


Fortnightly Review for January, 1895. 

2% We were, however, described in a paper called Concord, October, 1894, as 
‘ recreant doctors of law,’’ “‘ backsliding jurists,’ who “‘ have brought on their own 
reputations, or on their profession, a scandal and reproach which public opinion will 


insist on having removed.” 
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in due course, I am unable to see that any violation of the rights of neutrals has 
occurred. No apology is due to our government, nor have the owners of the ‘ Kow- 
shing,’ or the relatives of any of her European officers who may have been lost, any 
claim for compensation.’ 


Our review of the course of recent events would seem to lead to 
the following conclusions: Japan, apart from the lamentable outburst 
of savagery at Port Arthur, has conformed to the laws of war, both in 
her treatment of the enemy and in her relations to neutrals, in a man- 
ner worthy of the most civilized nations of Western Europe. China, 
on the other hand, has given no indication of her acceptance of the 
usages of civilized warfare ; and, although she was prepared to exercise 
the rights conceded to belligerents against neutral commerce, took no 
steps, by establishing prize courts, to secure vessels engaged in it from 
improper molestation. This is the more to be regretted, because for 
more than thirty years past international law has been studied at 
Pekin. The works of Wheaton, G. F. de Martens, Woolsey, and 
Bluntschli, as well as the Manuel des Lois de la Guerre of the “ Insti- 
tut de Droit International,” have been translated into Chinese ; and 
the translator, Dr. Martin, is professor of the Law of Nations at the 
Imperial College of Tung-Wen. But the Chinese have adopted only 
what I have already described as the rudimentary and inevitable con- 
ceptions of international law. They have shown themselves to be well 
versed in the ceremonial of embassy and the conduct of diplomacy. 


To a respect for the laws of war they have not yet attained. 


T. E. Hoiuanp, 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 
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COLONEL GRAHAMS RECONNOISSANCE. 


BLacK were the mouths of the guns 

At Arlington, over the river ; 
Red was the flag of the foe 

As it swung in the sunshine’s quiver ; 
Long were the enemy’s lines 

On the heights of Virginia historic, 
Crowned by the old Custis home 

With its casements and columns so Doric. 


From the Union camp we descried 
That picturesque landscape of battle, 
When all was as silent as death 
Where the rifles were wont to rattle; 
And cannon boomed day and night 
On our lines around Washington, 
While now either sight or sound 
Of the movements of war there was none. 


Said Fighting Joe, closing his glass, 
“ What deviltry are they doing, 
Thus quiet as snakes in their holes, 
While a conflict is quickly brewing ? 
I want a man reckless of life 
To the cause of his country devoted, 
Who'll dare reconnoitre the foe 
Where the flag of the Unjpn once floated.” 


Said Sickles, “I know such a man, 

As brave and as true as they make ’em, 
And able to lead a brigade 

’Gainst a legion of demons and break ’em ; 
Charley Graham, an officer bold, 

With his regiment willing to perish 
For the land of his life and his love 

And the flag that the loyal all cherish.” 
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The band of the Blue for the march 

On the shores of Potomac soon waded, 
Their leader a slight, bearded man, 

Who the ranks of the rebels had raided ; 
On, on, through the trenches and works 

Which the Graybacks had lately left lonely, 
And forward to Fairfax Court-House, 

Where they met one Confederate only. 


When Graham returned to our camp, 
To Hooker he straightway reported 
The facts of the rebels’ retreat 
And of how his advance had been thwarted ; 
Not by numbers or doughty earthworks 
Of an enemy dauntless and gory, 
But by finding the rebel ranks gone, 
Quaker guns alone left of their glory. 


“To Richmond!” then sounded the shout 
Of an army of victory cheated, 
‘And onward McClellan advanced, 
But in Seven Days’ Fight was defeated. 
The nation uprose as one man 
And finally crushed the rebellion, 
And Graham, a general, rode 
At the head of his gallant battalion. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


Re 


AmoneG the many pages of history which testify to the ability, versa- 
tility, and practical common sense of the American army officer, none 
speak in clearer tones than those which recite the history of reconstruc- 
tion. The war was over; the Southern soldiers had returned to their 
impoverished homes; the “niggers” were free—to starve or steal as 
opportunity offered ; the volunteer armies of the Union had been ab- 
sorbed into society without leaving a ripple on its surface; and the 
handful of regulars, their legitimate occupation gone, were scattered 
among the people of the South, as an irritating reminder of their recent 
defeat. But the magnanimity of Appomattox had had a soothing 
effect, and matters wore a somewhat cheerful look for a time, both 
sides showing some inclination to fraternize. Still there was a feeling 
of uneasiness on the Southern side. They felt thatthe piper had yet 
to be paid, and the fee demanded might be enormous. Few prominent 
men among them expected to go scot-free. If treason was to be made 
odious, and traitors were to be punished, some disagreeable work would 
have to be done. They wanted to know the worst. What sacrifice 
did the nation demand? Until that question was answered genuine 
cordiality was impossible. 

For months the feeling on both sides was one of painful expect- 
ancy. The President’s assassination had blackened the impending 
cloud ; the declarations of his successor were not reassuring ; the action 
of Congress was ominous; the presence of the army was a standing 
menace. Is it any wonder that cordial relations were hard to estab- 
lish? That any effort in that direction was attempted at all, under 
such inauspicious circumstances, is rather to be wondered at. That 
they failed was natural. 

The most untamable rebels were not the war-worn veterans. They 
were always the easiest to manage. The unsubduable ones had never 
been soldiers. Some of them had been prevented from shouldering a 
musket by their sex, and others had been kept at home by their tender 
years. Both classes regretted their disability very much, and never 
tired of telling what they would have done if they had been brought 


1 Reprinted by request from “old series’’ of the UnrrED SERVICE. 
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face to face with the Yankees. Their imaginations were exceedingly 
gory. But they were more at home in the parlor than they would 
have been on the picket-line. As light troops in a social war they 
were very effective, although not always victorious. I remember an 
incident in point. It was at Raleigh, North Carolina, in the winter 
of 1865. There was quite a large garrison encamped around that 
quaint old town, and an effort was made by some of the old families to 
restore the social relations which had existed between Southern society 
and army officers before the war. Entertainments were given, and in- 
vitations were extended to army officers, and of course accepted. The 
new departure created a sensation in camp. Old uniforms were 
brushed up, and war-worn veterans actually tried to look young again, 
and roused the envy of many a recent graduate. The first social selec- 
tion was a success. It consisted principally of seniors, grizzly old war- 
riors, who had been social lions ever so long before the war. They 
said when they returned that they had enjoyed it very much, and we 
soon found out that society had been satisfied with them. The social 
revival looked promising, and a second party was announced. This 
time invitations were distributed with a more liberal hand. Younger 
officers began to brush up their uniforms, and the social chasm was in 
a fair way to be bridged. But the young ladies, who had thawed out 
wonderfully in the presence of the older officers, became very frigid to 
the wearers of a lieutenant’s uniform. They could stand a rusty old 
coat with tarnished trimmings, but a brand-new uniform of the Union 
type was unbearable. At least, that is how the young men put it. 
That they were close to the truth was proved by the tenor of subse- 
quent invitations, A remarkable addition was observable on the lower 
left-hand corner of the invitation cards. “If convenient, in plain 
clothes,” told the whole story. Of course it never was convenient. In 
fact, full uniform, including every brass button prescribed by the Reg- 
ulations, and some that have not yet been adopted, was more scrupu- 
lously adhered to after than before the mufti manifesto. The young 
men were proud of their uniforms, and their pride, or, as they called 
it, their patriotism, got the better of their gallantry. The fact that 
they had no other clothes to wear need not be mentioned, as they never 
urged that as an excuse for their actions. They simply declined to 
doff their uniforms, even to please the fair ladies of the South ; but 
they attended the party all the same. The first tilt of the invincibles 
at the blue uniforms was a decided failure. 

At the party everything was gay. The parlors were crowded with 
young people, and everybody seemed to be enjoying themselves. To- 
wards midnight the seniors had very generally withdrawn. Some had 
gone home, and some had retired into quiet corners to discuss the 
special misfortunes of the South, and the general worthlessness of 
“niggers.” The unreconcilables, who were too young to die for their 
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country when the war closed, were considerably exasperated by the over- 
abundant presence of blue and gold. They hated Yankees in general, 
and detested uniformed Yankees in particular. Of course they had to 
endure them, and show them formal civility, as they were invited guests, 
but they were under no obligation to respect their feelings. So one of 
them, a master malcontent, who never ceased regretting that he had not 
had an opportunity to die for his country, led the belle of the evening 
to the piano and desired her to sing his favorite song. This she did in 
excellent style, for she had a sweet, well-cultivated voice, and her soul 
seemed to be in harmony with the sentiment of thesong. It was “ Dixie.” 
The song was appropriately and deservedly applauded, the military 
guests joining most heartily in the applause. This was unexpected and 
disappointing. A second song was tried with no better results. Then 
a third. Still no frown of displeasure appeared on the faces of the army 
officers. They actually seemed to like disloyalty when it was set to 
music and so charmingly sung. There was manifestly no use in trying 
to sting such creatures. They were utterly without sensibility, so the 
attack was abandoned. After a brief pause, a certain Union major 
stepped up to the piano, saying, “ Let me sing you a song ;” and with- 
out further prelude dashed into “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
major played and sang well. His voice was a rich barytone. But it was 
not the voice, it was the ‘man that riveted attention. His fine figure 
seemed to expand into grander and more graceful proportions, his face 
lighted up with a glow, and his eye flashed as if the spirit of patriotism 
had taken possession of him. He sang the song as it ought to be sung, 
and it sounded like an outburst of irrepressible patriotism. The effect 
was electric, positively and negatively so. The blue uniforms were 
excited and attracted. They clustered round the piano, and chorused 
when opportunity offered with an energy that would have done credit to 
a camp-fire. But the ladies were excited and repellent. They dropped 
away, one by one, followed by the youthful chivalry, and when the 
song was finished there was nothing but blue uniforms in the parlor. 
It was time to go home. The party was evidently over, and the mili- 
tary retired with the consciousness of having again scored a victory. 

There was some talk in the camps next morning about a demand 
for satisfaction for the musical insult offered to the ladies, but I never 
could get at the real facts of the case. I did hear that the young man 
who made the demand was accommodated in a way unknown to the 
code, and that for days there was a strong smell of vinegar about his 
room and much brown paper used; but there was so much said in jest 
on the subject that the reports that reached my ears may have been 
exaggerations. At any rate, no further demands were made, but the 
social season for soldiers in that locality was closed. 

The events just related had no visible effect upon the solid men of 
the city. If anything they were more cordial after than before the 
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social disruption. Their invitations were more hearty if less formal 
than before. They were now verbal, and accompanied at times by a 
hearty slap on the back, and usually took some such form as, “ Come 
round to the office, old fellow. I wish I could ask you to the house ; 
but Well—you know.” The heartiness of these invitations was 
unmistakable, and many pleasant hours were spent in the back office 
with the jolly and generous men who a few months before had been 
our mortal enemies. 

I have heard many interesting discussions at these office assem- 
blies. The bloody chasm and how to bridge it was the usual theme. 
Conciliation was conceded to be a prime necessity. Mr. T., a leading 
merchant of the city, was the champion advocate of this kind of cure. 
He had been a judicious rebel, having buried his gold at the beginning 
of the war, and resurrected it when the war was over. He was, there- 
fore, in a better condition to take advantage of returning prosperity 
than most of his neighbors, and was willing to see prosperity begin. 
So he preached conciliation; but, like most interested advocates, his 
sermons were singularly one-sided. One day he had made an un- 
usually brilliant effort. His audience, which consisted of some half a 
dozen army officers, were silent and attentive listeners. Satisfaction 
beamed in every line of his honest face as he warmed to his subject 
and proved his propositions. When he had concluded there was 
silence for a few moments. The demonstration had been perfect. 
Colonel H., the senior officer present, and a man of recognized ability, 
frankly admitted it, but added, in a quiet matter-of-fact way, “ But 
don’t you think that we are the men to be conciliated?” .The expres- 
sion on Mr. T.’s face clearly indicated that that idea had occurred to 
him at that very moment for the first time. 

It was curious to notice how the judgment of even intelligent 
people was warped by the war. It was nothing unusual to hear ladies 
refer to friends who had been killed in battle as having been murdered 
by the Yankees. They had entirely forgotten that they were the 
aggressors, and fired the first shot in the war. I remember a case in 
point. There was one house in Raleigh where army officers were 
always welcome. The owner was a clergyman, and I think had 
always been a loyal man. I was told that he never believed that 
rebellion was justifiable; that he never assented to secession, and that 
he had to be admonished by a committee of his church before he intro- 
duced a prayer for the President of the Confederacy into the church 
service. I have also heard that he readily consented to the introduc- 
tion when the matter was presented by the committee, remarking that 
Jeff. Davis needed praying for more than any man in America, and 
that he should have it. The doctor was a frequent visitor in camp, as 
many of the officers attended service at his church and visited at his 
residence. He had two young lady daughters. The elder, like her 
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father, was thoroughly loyal, and always delighted to receive military 
visitors, but the younger could not bear them. She would cross the 
muddy street rather than meet a man in United States uniform, and 
when an officer called she invariably left the room, and sent her sister 
to entertain him. It was a curious case, for she did not seem to have 
any hatred of the person, but only the uniform of an officer. I was 
told that she had lost her sweetheart in the war, and looked upon every 
man in United States uniform as possibly his murderer. 

There was an institution in the South at the time to which I refer " 
which operated to broaden the breach between military and civil society. 
I refer to the Freedmen’s Bureau. The functions of that bureau, though 
purely civil and philanthropic, were very distasteful to the Southern 
people, and as its agents were clothed with military rank, and wore the 
uniform, their unpopularity was to a certain extent transferred to the 
regular army. This was very unfair to the army, because the bureau 
was in no way connected with it. Its agents had been trained under a 
different system, and were amenable to a different discipline. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau was a military mystery. I tried hard to 
comprehend its true inwardness, but failed. I could see that its pur- 
poses and much of its work were good, but its methods were unfathom- 
able. It had no system, and its agents no responsibility. They were 
public almoners, who were not required to render very strict accounts. 
It was possible, no doubt, to be honest in the bureau, and there were 
many perfectly honest agents in it, but the honesty had to be in the 
man, it was not in the system. In the bureau a crooked man had 
magnificent opportunities. I shall only cite one case which came under 
my official observation in illustration of this. 

Roanoke Island was among the first points reclaimed to the Union 
in North Carolina. Of course a large colony of negroes from the main- 
land collected there long before the war was over. At the timeto which 
I refer, 1866, several hundred still remained wards of the government. 
An officer of the bureau, a major, presided over the colony. His duties 
were similar, I suppose, to those of un Indian agent. He drew rations 
from the government for the negroes under his charge, and was sup- 
posed to exercise paternal care over them. He was perfectly isolated 
at Roanoke Island, and altogether free from supervision or inspection. 
In short, he was “ monarch of all he surveyed.” He rendered such 
accounts as were required to his immediate bureau superior regularly 
enough, but that proved nothing. Where a cross-mark will make any 
paper a valid voucher, a rascal’s accounts will always be straight. The 
major reigned in Roanoke. 

But there was a contract surgeon on the island, and the major, fool- 
ishly, fell out with him. Fatal mistake. The doctor knew too much 
for an enemy. Of course he reported what he knew, not to the bureau, 
but to military head-quarters, and it became my duty to investigate the 
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case. I studied the doctor’s report thoroughly, and then took steps to 
drop down on the major unannounced. Communication with the island 
could only be had once a month, when the government schooner carried 
rations to the colony. It was on an average a three days’ trip. Ihad 
a theory that the captain of the schooner was in the major’s confidéhee, 
and deemed it wise to give him no chance to advertise our approach, so 
I stepped on board without previous announcement just as the schooner 
was leaving. We arrived at Roanoke about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, after a miserable passage. I sometimes fancied 
that the captain knew my purpose, and in order to save his friend had 
determined to starve me to death, but as he shared everything with me 
fairly I was compelled to abandon the idea. On the morning of our 
arrival I declined to breakfast on board, expecting to enjoy a comfort- 
able meal with the major. His house was close by, and I soon found 
myself on his broad piazza introducing myself, and, like an idiot, 
announcing the purpose of my visit. My frankness cost me a break- 
fast. The major showed no nervousness, asked me to be seated, and 
then excused himself, saying he would rejoin me after he had break- 
fasted. He didn’t ask meif I had breakfasted. I think he must have 
forgotten it. 

Hunger seemed to increase my capacity for work. After the major 
had breakfasted, the investigation began. I found several healthy 
mules, which had been dead by affidavit for several months, and a herd 
of beef-cattle, which had been officially eaten by the colony, were 
browsing comfortably enough in the woods close by the station. In 
short, I found the facts much worse than the doctor had reported. 
There were not half so many negroes as he reported. Those that were 
there got very little government rations. They lived on “the run of 
the creeks” as they used to do in slave times. The rations furnished 
by the government for their use were landed, the government brands 
erased, the packages remarked and reshipped on the major’s account to 
a commission-house in Newberne. And this reshipment was generally 
made by the very schooner which brought the stores to the island. Of 
course the major was dethroned, and in a very few weeks found his 
way through the medium of a court-martial to the Albany penitentiary. 
Such is a sample of the possibilities under the bureau. 

In spite of social irritations, the military and civil authorities of the 
State maintained cordial relations for some considerable time. The 
military were mildly supreme, martial law being still in force, and the 
civil authorities were modestly subordinate. Nevertheless, they con- 
tinued to exercise their functions within certain limits, the military 
authorities reserving the right to veto any of their acts. If a judge 
declined to receive the testimony of a negro, or if he imposed a pro- 
scribed punishment, his action would be set aside. Sometimes the case 
would be ordered for retrial before a military court, and sometimes it 
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would be stricken from the docket by military order. That harmony 
prevailed for a single day, under such a system, is surprising. That it 
should have existed for a whole year is wonderful. But in course of 
time the civil authorities became restive. They had recovered from 
sdien which followed the surrender, the President and Congress 
were wrangling about their status, and they began to believe that they 
had rights. These were conditions favorable to a collision. That no 
collision occurred is due more to the firmness and admirable temper of 
the troops than to the excellences of the system. I shall cite only one 
illustration of this condition of things. 

By the code of North Carolina certain crimes and misdemeanors 
were punishable by flogging. This punishment had been forbidden by 
military order. For a time the courts respected the order, but when 
they began to feel that they had friends in high places, they determined 
to indulge. their partiality for the lash. Judge F. took the lead in the 
new departure. Ata term of the criminal court held in Raleigh two 
negroes were sentenced to be flogged, military orders to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The whipping-post was within three blocks of mili- 
tary head-quarters, yet this action of the court was only learned by acci- 
dent. It was the custom in such cases to expose the culprits in the 
stocks for one hour before executing the sentence. Such exposure was 
a kind of advertisement of the coming entertainment, and never failed 
in collecting a crowd. Attracted by the crowd thus collected, and sus- 
pecting what was going on, two officers who happened to be in the 
vicinity hastened to the spot, and found their suspicions correct. The 
crowd numbered, perhaps, three hundred, and was a fair sample of 
whipping-post crowds. There was a sprinkling of women and children 
in it, but the bulk of it consisted of white men of the lowest class. 
Many, if not all, of the men were armed with pistols or knives, which 
they did not care to conceal, and their actions clearly indicated that 
they were not there accidentally. The sheriff, a big, brawny fellow, 
weighing over two hundred pounds, had just prepared one of the cul- 
prits for punishment, and was divesting himself of his own coat and 
rolling up his shirt-sleeves, as a preparation for the proper performance 
of his duty, when the army officers arrived. The condition of affairs 
was comprehended at a glance. The crowd was an ugly one, and 
looked as if it meant business. Military head-quarters were three 
blocks away, but, beyond a few unarmed clerks and half-armed 
orderlies, there were no troops there. The nearest camp was half a 
mile away. Fortunately, a mounted orderly was at hand. 

There are emergencies when etiquette must yield to necessity, where 
promptness is power. This seemed to be one of them. A company of 
infantry and a troop of calvary were ordered to the scene in the name 
of the general by the two officers already referred to, and a message 
was sent to the general himself requesting his presence. As both the 
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officers were staff-officers, there was less assumption of authority in 
their action than might otherwise have attached thereto. By this time 
the sheriff was ready to proceed, and was drawing the rawhide through 
his left hand, and gazing lovingly on the dusky hide of the culprit’s 
back, which fairly glistened under the burning sun, as if he were select- 
ing the proper position for the first score, so that there would be room 
to lay on the forty save one, side by side, without too much crowding. 
If any effort was to be made to enforce the military order forbidding 
flogging, now was the time. Unfortunately, the officers present were 
not only without arms, but without uniform. Still they were well known 
to the sheriff, and probably to every man in the crowd. Their identity, 
they thought, could hardly be questioned: But it was. As one of the 
two stepped forward and commanded the sheriff to proceed no further, 
calling his attention to the order forbidding such punishment, the sheriff, 
with well-acted astonishment, inquired, “‘ And who in h—1 are you ?” 
It was evident the order was to be disregarded ; but the debate or con- 
versation thus begun, if properly cultivated, might bridge over the few 
minutes necessary for the arrival of troops from camp, so the officer 
proceeded to prove his identity by men in the crowd, and to argue that 
he had the right to stop the punishment. In the mean time the sheriff 
had reported the interference to the court, then in session close by, and 
a bench-warrant was issued for the arrest of the obstructor. The crowd, 
which seemed to be amused at first, now began to show a savage temper. 
Either they were afraid that they might be deprived of the entertain- 
ment which they had come to witness, or they were acting under orders. 
At any rate, they began simultaneously to say uncomplimentary things, 
and one thin, old, threadbare fellow, who had evidently been taking 
something, talked about blood knee-deep, and other kindred nonsense, 
while others showed their weapons in an ostentatious way, just.as com- 
mon cur dogs do their teeth when they are afraid to bite. 

Just then the general arrived. No explanations were needed. He 
saw the nature of the case at once. One of the staff-officers tried to 
tell him there would be a guard there soon, but he replied, “I need no 
guard. My uniform is all the guard I want.” He was a plucky old 
fellow,—must have been verging on sixty,—and very eccentric. He was 
small in stature, but strong and wiry. He had once been the champion 
athlete in the army, and few who knew him would have cared to tackle 
him even then. He forced his way through the crowd, and mounted 
the scaffold just as the sheriff was administering the third cut to his 
victim. The brave old soldier gently set the burly sheriff on one side, 
and let the darkey down. There was’so much noise and confusion in 
the crowd that it was impossible to hear what the general said, but it 
was evident he was expostulating with the sheriff, who had assumed a 
somewhat belligerent attitude. Meantime a bench-warrant was being 
issued for the arrest of the general, and the fact became generally known 
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to the crowd. They were mightily pleased at the idea of “jugging” the 
Yankee general, as they called it, and the prospect in a measure restored 
their good humor. It did more. It gained us a minute’s more time. 
The infantry was close at hand, and coming at the double. Their cap- 
tain needed no instructions. In a twinkling he had his men in line, 
and the command “ load !” given in a clear, ringing voice, was the first 
intimation the crowd had of their arrival. There was more persuasive 
eloquence in the music of those steel rammers than in hours of oratory 
and cords of uniform. When the loading was completed, the captain 
saluted the general over the heads of the crowd, and reported, in a calm, 
business-like tone, “ Ready for orders, sir.” The effect upon the crowd 
was magical. Even the seedy individual who wanted to wade in gore 
remembered that he had to go around the corner “ to see a man,” and in 
a few minutes the soldiers were the sole occupants of the square. 

The military had scored one without bloodshed in their first tilt 
with the State authorities, but the darkies most interested had small 
cause to thank them for their interference. The State authorities tele- 
graphed the President, and the President telegraphed the general “ not 
to interfere with the execution of the sentence of the court.” This, of 
course, superseded all previous orders, and next day the two victims 
got their thirty-and-nine each, with interest. Soon afterwards Congress 
passed a law prohibiting flogging in the unreconstructed States. 


II. 


In any effort to recall incidents of reconstruction, “ bulldozing” and 
kindred slang expressions are sure to present themselves. It is impos- 
sille to avoid them, so they may as well be taken up first as last. 
“ Bulldozing” is a new name for an old deviltry. It is the last stage 
of negro intimidation, and is sometimes known as “the Mississippi 
plan.” There have been three stages in the development,—namely, 
“ mule-lifting,” ‘“ ku-kluxing,” and “bulldozing.” Ku-kluxing was 
the key-stone of the arch of intimidation. It was secret, cruel, relent- 
less, and bloody, and, shall I say? cowardly. It whipped, and mur- 
dered, and burned behind a mask. Bulldozing was simply ku-kluxing 
with the mask thrown aside. It was cruel, relentless, and bloody, but 
not secret. It trusted for safety to its strength and—save the mark ! 
—respectability. Mule-lifting was intimidation in its infancy. It 
was too timid to show itself even behind a mask. It did its work on 
the sly. It was secret and relentless, and sometimes humorous, but 
never cruel or bloody. Ku-kluxing and bulldozing have been venti- 
lated in the courts, and their methods are generally’known. Maule- 
lifting, the earliest form of the deviltry, however, is still a mystery to 
the general public. As an illustration of what it was I shall relate 
an incident which came under my official observation. ; 

At the close of the war the South was bankrupt. Even the owner 
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of rich plantations were unable to plant. They had no money, no 
credit, and no stock. Most of the working stock then in the country 
was in the hands of the negroes. Stray horses and abandoned mules 
had been picked up by them in the wake of Sherman’s army, and 
although they were lame, sick, and shoulder-sore crow-baits, which 
could hardly be expected to live, many of them did recover, and of 
course remained in possession of the negroes who had picked them up 
and cared for them. Then, in order to stimulate the revival of agri- 
culture, the government had loaned out all its surplus animals, and 
negroes had been the principal borrowers. Hence, as I have already 
said, they held most of the working stock, and were really in a better 
condition to plant than most plantation-owners. All they needed was 
the land, and that also was forthcoming. Some planters, shrewder 
than their neighbors, took advantage of the situation and rented their 
plantations in lots to their former slaves on very favorable terms. The 
renting negroes, generally the more industrious and enterprising of 
their race, stimulated by the novel sensation of being their own mas- 
ters, went earnestly to work, and it soon became apparent that their 
ventures would prove successful. Now, the favorite idea among the 
white people of the South at that time was that freedom meant starva- 
tion for the negro. So confident were they in the truth of this assump- 
tion that they deemed it a duty to help along the inevitable by sup- 
pressing what they were pleased to consider exceptions to the general 
rule. The views generally held were that “nigger” planting would 
inevitably fail,-and that the sooner the “ niggers” could be made to 
realize that fact the better it would be for them and for the country. 
Such views, honestly held by the vast majority of white people, made 
mule-lifting a possibility. They thought it was a good joke, and cal- 
culated to teach a valuable lesson. So at night the mules belonging to 
industrious colored planters would be driven off, sometimes eight or 
ten miles, and often into the middle of some almost impenetrable 
swamp, and weeks would elapse before they were recovered, if they 
ever were recovered at all. Of course the deviltry was very generally 
deprecated by the gentlemen of the vicinity. They pronounced it 
shameful, and with great unanimity attributed it to mischievous boys 
or jealous colored men. 

Complaints of mule-stealing, as it was believed to be, accumulated 
at head-quarters, and assumed proportions which it was impossible to 
ignore. The civil authorities appeared to be unable or unwilling to 
deal with the matter successfully; in fact, they had never made a 
single arrest, and. claimed to be utterly ignorant as to the criminals. 
Soa cavalry detachment was ordered to Johnson County, which seemed 
to be the head-quarters of the thieves, to investigate the mystery. The 
sergeant in command of the party received detailed instructions how 
to proceed, and was cautioned to avoid collision with the civil officers. 
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He was instructed to do nothing until he had a clear case, then to swear 
an information before the nearest justice of the peace, and, if no action 
was taken by him within a certain time, to arrest the parties and bring 
them to Raleigh. Nothing was heard from the sergeant for over a 
week. It was expected that in course of time he would be able to 
learn the methods of the mule-lifters, and perhaps bring some of them 
to justice. The idea that the depredators were boys was generally 
believed at head-quarters, and the scare of a single arrest it was thought 
would put an end to the deviltry. Imagine our astonishment one 
morning, then, when we found two prominent, high-minded, well- 
educated gentlemen of the county prisoners in the Bull Pen. The 
“ Bull Pen” was the common guard-house or military prison at Raleigh. 
Of such prominence were the parties arrested that the provisional 
governor of the State was at military head-quarters immediately after 
daylight to procure their release. There was considerable bluster on 
the part of the governor about this unwarrantable outrage upon two 
cultured gentlemen, and the general was disposed to think that the 
sergeant perhaps had overstepped his authority; but the evidence 
against the parties was so conclusive, and the sergeant had acted so 
strictly within his instructions, that the governor from demanding came 
to pleading for their release, and was satisfied to receive as a favor what 
he had come to demand asa right. The gentlemen (?) were released, 
and mule-lifting languished from that day forward. The “ mischiev- 
ous boys” found out that it was less of a lark than they had at first 
believed it to be, and abandoned it for the more devilish diversion of 
ku-kluxing. 

The hatred of Yankees, which had been very generally revived and 
intensified by the philanthropic efforts of the North, and the actions of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in behalf of the negroes, was mild indeed com- 
pared with the hatred entertained for “scalawags.” Scalawags were 
Southern men who accepted the situation and were willing to meet the 
Yankees half-way in their efforts to restore confidence and prosperity to 
the South. They had no apparent hatred of Northern men, had every 
confidence in the good intentions of the government, respected its 
officers, and could even be civil to “school-marms.” This last was 
considered a depth of degradation only to be equaled by marrying a 
daughter to a nigger. They were not numerous. It required rare 
courage to be a scalawag in those days. As an illustration of the 
difficulties and dangers they had to encounter, I shall cite a case which 
came under my official observation. 

Reports of prosecutions, which were simply persecutions, had been 
accumulating at head-quarters for some time. Most of them were genu- 
ine cases, no doubt, but as the forms of law had been strictly observed 
in each case, and the victims had had the benefit of a public trial by a 
legal jury, good grounds for military interference were difficult to find. 
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At last a report was received which contained features specially entitled 
to military consideration. The report was from a resident of a neigh- 
boring county, and stated that the writer had been appointed captain 
of county police for his county by General Schofield immediately after 
Johnston’s surrender, and had acted in that capacity for about a year; 
that numerous suits had now been brought against him in the county 
court for acts done in his official capacity, and in obedience to orders 
from the general then commanding in the State; that damages had 
been laid in amounts which aggregated more than he was worth; and 
that he felt sure the juries would award the full amount in each case, 
as it was the purpose and intention of the suits to ruin him and run 
him out of the county. This was a case which clearly demanded mili- 
tary attention, and it became my duty to investigate it. 

I found my way to the plantation indicated in the report, and met 
with a hostile reception from half a dozen hounds, which seemed to have 
the hatred of the national uniform common to that section of country, 
and a hearty welcome from Mr.S., the owner of the plantation and the 
dogs, and the author of the report above referred to. I was agreeably 
surprised to find Mr. S. at home, as he was believed by his neighbors 
to have been in New York for several weeks past. I found, however, 
that he had only been in hiding. His life had been attempted in the 
village some three weeks before, and he deemed it wise to keep in-doors 
pending his appeal to the military authorities. He did not seem dis- 
posed to give the details of the affair, but after a little prompting he 
said a personal enemy had attacked him in the village with a double- 
barreled shot-gun about three weeks before, but, fortunately, the first 
shot missed its mark, and he had no opportunity to fire the second. I 
asked if he killed the man, and he answered, “ No; I had nothing to 
kill him with, but I left him with both his arms broken. And, by the 
way, his is the only modern suit against me. He sues for so many dol- 
lars—I forget the amount mentioned—for injuries received, and he will 
recover every cent of it if the case comes before a jury in this county.” 
I began to think I had struck a cheerful place to live in, but said 
nothing. 

It was about dusk when I arrived at the plantation, and Mr. S. 
entertained me during the evening, over a glass of peach and honey, 
with the story of his life during and since the war. He was the owner 
of a large and well-stocked plantation, and a major of militia, when the 
war broke out. He did not pretend to any special loyalty for himself, 
but said there were lots of Union men in the State in 1861, and that he 
managed to keep out of the war during the whole four years. He 
commanded the home guards of his district, and was chiefly employed 
in arresting deserters and hunting up those who avoided conscription. 

The duty was not congenial to his tastes and, as he said, not very 
zealously performed. He never had but one chance to make himself 
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famous, and he lacked the nerve to take advantage of it. It was some 
time during the war,—I forget what year he specified, but there was an 
election pending in North Carolina, and considerable reactionary feeling 
had manifested itself. He was then at the head of about three hun- 
dred home guards, all old men, and most of them disaffected towards 
the Confederacy. The idea frequently occurred to him to declare for 
the Union and march with his three hundred men towards Tennessee. 
He said he felt sure they would all have followed him, and that his 
three hundred would have increased so on the march that he might 
have been able even to maintain himself in the mountains without 
leaving the State. But, he said, the necessity of leaving his family to 
the tender mercies of Confederate troopers determined him against it. 
But, he added, it was a grand idea, and perfectly feasible. 

After a short pause, devoted, no doubt, to a contemplation of what 
might have been, he proceeded somewhat as follows : “‘ When Sherman’s 
army came along, there was great consternation here. I was still at 
home, and determined to remain, although all my male neighbors had 
taken to their heels as if an army of barbarians was approaching. I 
had not long to wait. The bummers made their appearance a good two 
hours before the advance guard of the army, and the way they cleared 
up things was a caution. Not a pound of meat or an ounce of meal 
was left on the premises. The negroes had taken their departure, and 
all the live-stock had been killed or driven off. When the hurricane 
was over, there was nothing left on the plantation but my wife, my two 
daughters, myself, and a barrel of pease. I confess I was a little angry, 
but I realized in a moment that that would do no good. It was war 
times, and rough treatment was to be expected. One thing was certain : 
there was no use in my staying at home simply to help my family to 
starve; so I told Mrs, S. that she and the girls must do the best they 
could on the barrel of pease till I returned ; that I intended going with 
the Yankees, at least as far as Raleigh, where I might be able to gather 
up something to live on for a month or two. 

“ Well, I started on foot, with neither blanket nor haversack, de- 
termined to be cheerful and take such fortune as fate awarded to me. 
I joined one of the columns and soon made acquaintances. They may 
have been a little suspicious of me at first, and I have learned since 
that I was closely watched for several days, but they did not show it 
at all, and shared their rations—and sometimes their bed—with me as 
if I had been a brother. . By the time we got to Raleigh I had quite a 
circle of military acquaintances, and began to think I had some friends. 
Of course I told them my story, and I suppose they verified it in some 
way ; at any rate, they seemed to believe it. I met General Sherman: 
himself at Raleigh, and he seemed to know my story as well as I did 
myself. I only stayed three days in Raleigh. At the end of that time 
I started home with as many animals as I had lost, and meat and bread- 
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stuffs enough to last me to the new crop. Of course the mules and 
horses were sore-backed and sadly broken down, but they would get 
over that, and I would be able to cultivate my plantation again. I tell 
you I was a happy man, not so much for what I had got as because I 
was right in my estimation of the Yankees. 

“ My short campaign with General Sherman no doubt brought my 
name to the knowledge of General Schofield, and led to my appoint- 
ment as captain of county police, which in its turn led me into my 
present difficulties. The county police was a volunteer organization, 
the members of which served without pay. It was designed to check 
lawlessness in the county until the State government got into shape. 
The county police had no power to punish. When they had arrested 
a man and sent him to the nearest military post their power was 
exhausted. Now you know the circumstances which have turned all 
the ex-Confederates against me and made me what they call a ‘scala- 
wag.’ To-morrow I shall drive you up to the court-house, and you 
can read for yourself what they have against me, and I tell you can- 
didly that unless the military authorities come to my assistance they 
will ruin me. I do not pretend to know how I can be saved: perhaps 
I cannot be saved. I feel, however, that I have a right to protection 
for the acts done by me under the authority of the United States.” 

By this time it was almost midnight, and I retired, first to ponder 
over my host’s story, and then to dream new versions of it, horribly 
distorted, until morning. 

Nine o’clock next morning saw us on our way to the court-house. 
We had some little distance to drive, perhaps a mile and a half, but 
the roads were good and the morning was beautiful, and the distance 
seemed very short indeed. I noticed that we were objects of curiosity 
to people whom we passed, and that some whom we met actually turned 
and followed us back towards the village. We drove to the sheriff’s 
residence, where we found that officer and also the county clerk. After 
formal and, as I thought, somewhat elaborate introductions, Mr. S. stated 
my business to the clerk, and said that I wanted to see the docket. We 
then dismounted from the buggy, and followed the clerk and sheriff to 
the court-house building. The docket was produced, and with the 
assistance of Mr. S. and the clerk I soon had the extracts which I 
desired copied into my note-book. Meantime, most of the male inhab- 
itants of the village had dropped into the court-house, accidentally as 
it were, and taken a furtive glance at the proceedings. Our business 
having been done, Mr. 8. and I returned to the buggy, and after 
taking a turn through the village, just to see the place, he drove me to 
the railway station, and I returned to Raleigh. 

I have been thus particular in describing all that was said and done 
on this occasion to bring out more clearly, in view of the consequences, 
the effect at that time of the uniform of the United States upon a 
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rather turbulent, not very intelligent, and decidedly disloyal com- 
munity. 

Three days after my return to Raleigh I received a jubilant note 
_ from Mr. S., saying that every suit against him had been withdrawn. 
Within an hour after my departure offers of compromise came crowd- 
ing in. These he firmly declined, and next day every suit was with- 
drawn. My visit, he said, had saved him his fortune. This fortunate 
termination of the case made further proceedings on the part of the 
military superfluous. 

But the “scalawag” was not the only unfortunate to be found in 
North Carolina at the time of which I write. The “buffalo” led even 
a more hazardous existence. He derived his name probably from the 
fact that he was considered legitimate game at all seasons of the year, 
and was stalked, trailed with dogs, and hunted on horseback at the 
pleasure of the hunter. His principal habitat was in the western part 
of the State, in the wilds of the Blue Ridge, and along the Tennessee 
border. 

I have often heard it said that mountaineers are always patriotic. 
To a certain extent this was true of Western North Carolina. While 
a majority of the inhabitants perhaps acquiesced in secession, a very re- 
spectable minority opposed it, and a few were intensely loyal. I have 
heard prisoners of war who had escaped from Salisbury and other prison- 
pens of the South tell the story of their escape, and they never failed to 
dwell with manifest delight upon their experiences in passing through 
this region. Not that it was a pleasure-trip by any means. Danger 
surrounded them on every side, but the danger was sweetened with 
sympathy. So many were ready to risk their lives in their behalf, 
so many were ready to hide them, counsel them, feed them, and guide 
them over the mountains to the Union lines in Tennessee, that they 
: forgot their dangers and fancied themselves in a wholly friendly land. 
Indeed, many of these hardy mountaineers became voluntary exiles, 
and elected to follow the fortunes of the escaped prisoners rather than 
be forced to fight against the flag they loved. I remember a story, told 
me by an ex-colonel of Union cavalry who had been stationed in East 
Tennessee, which is to the point. 

His regiment was on duty in East Tennessee, and with a small 
portion of it he had pushed forward and occupied an advanced post 
near the North Carolina border. Escaped prisoners and Union refu- 
gees were occasionally picked up, often in a truly pitiable condition, 
but it was necessary to be extremely careful in dealing with them. 
Appearances were often deceitful and Unionism feigned. The country 
was full of bushwhackers and partisan troops ready to run any risk for 
valuable information. So the colonel was cautious, and disposed to 
look with suspicion on every man seeking to enter the Union lines. 

Shortly after sunrise one morning a man was reported as approach- 
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ing the station from the direction of the border, and the colonel went 
out to take a look at him, Shoeless and hatless,a moving mass of 
rags, with bleeding feet and hollow, fiery eyes, the man stumbled up to 
the picket-guard, and, throwing himself on the ground, sobbed out, as 
the tears coursed down his weather-beaten cheeks, “ Thank God for 
this!” The colonel eyed him for a moment, remembered that he occu- 
pied an advanced post, that his force was small, that the country was 
full of guerrillas, and that this might be one of them playing refugee, 
although he was forced to admit that he played mighty well. The 
safety of his command was a prime consideration, however, afid he was 
determined not to be imposed upon, even if humanity should be out- 
raged ; so he spoke sharply to the sobbing man, ordering him to stop 
his blubbering and tell who he was and what he wanted at once. Like 
a flash the man was on his feet; the tears were hastily brushed away 
with the remnants of a sleeve which still clung to his tattered coat; 
his eye dilated and flashed fire, and his whole frame quivered with 
suppressed excitement as he replied, “Iam a Union man. Give, me 
a hunk of bread and a gun.” No whining about the hardships he had 
endured, or the home he had been forced to leave; no protestations of 
loyalty ; not a word even about the wife and children he had left 
behind ; yet every man who heard him seemed instinctively to know 
the story he could tell. It was written in his condition, in every line 
of his face, and in the fierce earnestness of his manner,—in characters 
so unmistakable that he who ran might read. Even the colonel was 
convinced, and the Union army got a recruit that day who had an 
interest in the war. Hundreds of such men found their way, singly 
and in squads, within the Union lines; and when the war was over, 
and those of them who lived to see the end were mustered out, they 
hastened back to their beloved hills, and hunted up the loved ones still 
alive, and with the pay and bounty saved began to build new homes, 
happy in the thought that now, the war being over, everybody could 
be friends. But there they erred: for them the war was only just 
begun. 

It was, I think, in the fall of 1866 that a correspondent of the 
New York Herald penetrated into the mountains of North Carolina, 
and it was one of his letters—headed, if I remember rightly, “ The war 
not yet over”—that led to my being sent up into that region to see 
about it. A copy of the letter, in the form of a clipping from the 
Herald, had been inclosed in a communication from the Secretary of 
War to the commander of the United States troops in North Carolina, 
directing him to investigate the matter and report, and I was sent over 
the mountains to gather facts. It was in this Herald clipping that I 
first learned about “ buffaloes.” I studied it carefully, and came to 
the conclusion that if the facts alleged were only half true, the “ buffa- 
loes” deserved the sympathy of every loyal man, not to mention the 
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protection of the government. I had heard the ex-colonel’s story before 
this, and reflected that the man who wanted “a hunk of bread and a 
gun,” if he lived to return to his home, was perhaps at that very 
moment being hunted as a “ buffalo.” 

My preparations for the journey were soon made. Of course I 
could not go in uniform, not but that it would have been perfectly 
safe. At that time where the uniform was not loved it was feared. 
But I felt that an army officer would be able to learn very little on 
such a subject. I had observed that thoughts generally put on loyal 
raiment before they ventured out in the presence of an officer, and that 
it was almost impossible for him to get at the real facts in any case 
connected with the war. It was easier work for a civilian, especially 
if he seemed in sympathy with the South and in no way connected with 
the government. So I doffed the uniform, and wore colors less likely 
to advertise my sympathies. 

I crossed the mountains from Morganton in an old army ambulance, 
which did duty on that route as a mail-wagon. I was the only pas- 
senger. The roads were rough, the cattle poor, and the journey tedious. 
It took two days. I had ridden in an ambulance before, and often 
wondered if a more exquisite instrument of torture could bave been 
devised. My doubts were now set at rest. I was satisfied that, on a 
rough road, for downright discomfort an army ambulance can beat a 
bucking mule. I arrived at Asheville feeling as if I had crossed the 
mountains on a “ regular Mexican plug.” 

I started westward next morning on horseback, and in a sociable 
mood. I determined to talk to everybody I met, and cunningly turn 
the conversation on the subject that had brought me there. Nothing 
seemed easier in contemplation, nothing was more difficult in practice. 
I fear I was.a sad blunderer. I generally succeeded in exciting sus- 
picion, and never induced confidence. In fact, I never got to my sub- 
ject. - There seemed to be no road to it, either from the weather or the 
crops. At last I stumbled on a subject which was my salvation. It 
was the projected railroad. Everybody seemed to be interested in that, 
and I soon saw that they connected me with it in some way which 
was to my advantage. So I talked railroad from that time forward. 
I took the character manifestly awarded me by common consent, and 
talked from the stand-point of a railroad contractor. I talked about 
labor and wages, and the hire of horses and carts. I was informed 
that the labor available for my kind of work in that section of country 
was not first-class. Niggers were not numerous, and the few that were 
to be found were too lazy and too saucy to work. Poor whites were 
numerous enough, but they had been completely demoralized by the 
war. Those of them who had been in the army were very good men, 
but there were many skulkers in that region. Men who were too 
cowardly to go to the war, and too lazy to work at home. They had 
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hid in the woods during the war, and had got so used to that kind of 
life that they preferred it to any other. 

This of course was very interesting, and a few questions on the 
subject were natural. Were there many living that kind of life? How 
did they manage to subsist? Could they be reclaimed? And other 
similar questions were propounded, and the answers received from 
dozens of different sources may be summarized as follows. There 
were not very many actually living in ‘the mountain, perhaps six or 
eight, but they had so many friends, relations, and sympathizers in the 
community that they were not only well supplied with food and infor- 
mation, but actually re-enforced at the right moment so as to be able 
to beat off the sheriff’s posse when it went in search of them. Most of 
them are criminals under indictment, and a rope is the only reliable 
means of reformation. 

I was now in the county designated by the Herald correspondent 
as the theatre of operations against the man of whom I was in search, 
and although I had heard much about his class in general, I had not 
even heard his name mentioned. This was not only strange but an- 
noying. At last I was driven to the direct question, Who is this man 
Massey that I hear so much about? and the ice being broken, I asked 
it frequently. The answers amounted to this: he was a traitor, a shirk, 
a coward, a spy, a guide to Yankee prisoners, a thief, and a murderer 
during the war, and towagds its close actually went over to the enemy. 
But when the war was over he turned up again, rebuilt his house, and 
attempted to resume farming. About a year ago he was indicted for 
some of his crimes, and would have been arrested and tried, but he 
took to the mountain, and has been living there ever since. The 
sheriff has not been able thus far to arrest him, but in a month or two 
Jack Frost will drive him down from the mountain, and then the law 
will attend to him if the people give ita chance. Why haven’t we 
trailed him with dogs! We have tried it, but without success. Massey 
is more cunning than a fox, and a dog on his trail is soon at fault. 
Besides, he is a desperate man, swift as a deer, and a dead shot with 
any kind of firearm. He carries a repeating rifle which he brought 
with him from the Yankee army, and never misses his mark with it. 
About a month ago he came to Joe B.’s shanty on the outskirts of the 
town, and sent word to the sheriff that he was there, and would submit 
to arrest, provided the sheriff came alone. ‘Just think of the cheek of 
the man! An indicted criminal making conditions with the officers of 
the law! But the sheriff paid no attention to the proviso. He sum- 
moned a posse of twelve, divided them into two parties, and approached 
the front and rear of the house at the same time. Massey was there 
and would have been caught, only the party in front showed itself too 
soon, and he slipped out at the back door and made for the woods, 
passing right through the second party, which was advancing in 
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skirmishing order. Of course they fired at him, and the sheriff thinks 
he was hit, but he got away all the same. The sheriff’s party were 
not so fortunate. Two of them were dropped by Massey in the run- 
ning fight, and although they are not dangerously wounded, they have 
not been able to be about since. Of course new indictments will be 
found against him for these last crimes. The old indictments are for 
sheep- and cattle-stealing, robbery, and murder. He was a perfect 
terror in this region during the war when all the men were away in 
the army. He was captain of a gang of bushwhackers, and claimed to 
belong to the Yankee army, but that was merely pretense, although he 
and his gang did ultimately go over to the enemy. 

I had heard enough on that side. How was I to hear the other? 
Massey it seemed had many friends, yet I had met none of them. 
Buffaloes were said to be plenty, but I had seen none. I won- 
dered if I would have been equally unsuccessful if I had come in 
uniform. Perhaps the people piped what they thought would be a 
pleasant tune. If they knew that I was an army officer perhaps some- 
body would change the tune and let me hear the other side. I deter- 
mined to try the experiment the first opportunity. 

I made an early start next day, taking the road towards the moun- 
tains. It was a raw, misty morning, and where the road was not 
rocky it was knee-deep in mud,—a soft alluvial deposit, washed down 
by recent rains. The road was evidently the bed of a mountain tor- 
rent. I was beginning to get discouraged, and so was my horse. He 
carried his head mighty low, and I determined, not altogether for his 
sake, that this should be our last day in the county. If I succeeded in 
meeting a possible buffalo, I should approach him as an army officer. 
I had plenty of time to think it all over. Houses were scarce on the 
road I had taken, and there seemed to be no inhabitants at all. At 
last, about eleven o’clock, I sighted a man and a boy. The man was 
building a stone fence with boulders taken from the road, and the boy 
was watching him. As soon as I hove in sight the boy began to whistle. 
He was perhaps ten or twelve years old, and whistled as if he had been 
brought up to the business. Was he whistling for fun? I doubted it, 
because the man never once raised his head, although he must have 
heard me approaching, and travelers were scarce enough to be curiosi- 
ties in that region. I halted abreast of the man, who simply returned 
my good-morning and went on with his work. The boy had stopped 
whistling, and eyed me with an exceedingly sharp expression on his 
face. I asked where I could get a drink of water. The man replied, 
“ The spring is behind the house.” Could the boy get me a cup from 
the cabin? The boy replied, ‘There is a gourd at the spring.” They 
evidently did not relish my presence. The mam especially was very 
sulky. He continued his work, answering in monosyllables without 
looking up, and I felt sure I was in the presence of a buffalo. In spite 
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of the incivility I had experienced I was delighted. I dismounted, 
and the man straightened himself up for the first time and looked at 
me. Approaching to within a few feet I whispered to him as if I did 
not wish the boy to hear. “You need not be afraid of me; I am an 
officer of the United States army and am here on business.” The ham- 
mer slipped from his hand, and after a short pause, during which he 
stroked his long beard and looked at the boy, he said, “Go and get 
some milk for the gentleman.” The boy hastened away; but before 
he started I saw a look of intelligence pass between him and the man, 
which led me to believe that bringing the milk was not all he was 
ordered todo. During the boy’s absence I conversed further with the 
man, and showed him my orders as evidence of my bona-fide character. 
He was not easily convinced, but at last he seemed satisfied. About 
this time the boy returned with the milk, and I noticed the same look 
pass between father and son—for that was their relation—as I had 
noticed when he got the order to fetch it. Manifestly they could con- 
verse without using words. 

It is impossible to reproduce the picture presented by this man and 
boy. Every movement and look was that of a hunted animal. It 
had become second nature to them. The boy in particular attracted 
my attention. I complimented him on his whistling, and again I 
noticed the peculiar look at his father. It passed like a flash, and I 
was more convinced than ever that the boy did not whistle for fun. 

In course of time the man became more communicative. He said 
he had been a soldier in the —th North Carolina, a Union regiment. 
It was the first time I had heard of North Carolina regiments in the 
Union army, and I was a little skeptical. However, I did not inter- 
rupt, and I found out afterwards that the man was right. He served 
but a short time, and was mustered out at the close of the war. He 
had not been molested so far, but he had few friends among the ex- 
Confederates, who seemed to think that they had been the victors. He 
was permitted to live in peace, because he was poor and had never been 
prominent. His cousin Massey had a fine farm before the war. But 
he was a Union man, and incurred the hatred of the Confederates. He 
took to the woods rather than enter the rebel army, and they burnt his 
house down because his wife would not tell where he was hid. His 
family had a hard time of it; in fact, they were homeless. This no 
doubt made Massey worse than he otherwise would have been. He 
collected a party of escaped prisoners, and armed them in some way, 
and I must say they helped themselves liberally as they marched 
through. After that Massey got a captain’s commission, and came 
here to raise a company, and it was while thus employed that most of 
the acts were done for which he has been indicted. When the war 
was over Massey rebuilt his house, but it was burned down again after 
he took to the woods from the sheriff. Yes, Massey was in the house 
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when you came up, but he heard the signal, and by this time is where 
it would be difficult to find him. He may not be back for two or three 
nights. Could he come to Raleigh? Certainly he could; Massey is 
not afraid to go anywhere. He even was willing to be arrested by the 
sheriff alone. He is willing to stand trial on the indictments. But 
he will not submit to a posse. If he did, he never would reach the 
jail. Dead men cannot testify, and it would be easy to say he was 
killed when trying to escape. If you think it necessary that he should 
come to Raleigh, I will tell him so the next time I see him, and you 
may depend upon it he will come. 

And he did. If I remember rightly, he was there before I got back. 
At any rate, the season for “buffalo”-hunting was at an end. A squad- 
ron of cavalry occupied the country through the winter, and so long as 
the military continued supreme in the State the “buffaloes” were safe. 


III. 


Early in 1867, soon after the passage of the reconstruction laws, I 
was ordered to South Carolina, and assigned to the command of Beau- 
fort District, with head-quarters at Hilton Head. The task of carrying 
the réconstruction laws into effect in the several districts was intrusted 
to the army officers assigned to command, precisely as if the work 
required to be done was of a purely military character. That they 


accomplished it in spite of their want of political training and the 
bitter hostility of the white citizens of the South, without any serious 
collision, is truly wonderful. It must be remembered that two years 
had elapsed since the surrender at Appomattox. The South had had 
a breathing spell, and the people had, in a measure, recovered their 
morale. The operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau had acted as an 
irritant to keep old sores open ; the breach between the President and 
Congress had awakened absurd hopes ; the civil authorities had been 
permitted to resume the untrammeled exercise of all their functions, 
and hardly cared to conceal their contempt for military power ; and the 
number of troops garrisoned in the several districts made the word 
“force” as applied to them simply ridiculous, Under such circum- 
stances the army was called upon to carry into effect a very unpopular 
law, or, to put it in the language of the disaffected, “to make their 
former slaves their future masters.” 

The district of Beaufort, to which I was assigned, was large, scat- 
tered, and black. It consisted of the islands of Hilton Head, Beaufort, 
and St. Helena, and a portion of the mainland,—five parishes in all,— 
and, including the water-ways, was about a hundred miles square. The 
population, even before the war, was principally black, although Beau- 
fort itself was the head-quarters of many aristocratic families. The 
idea that the sea islands were particularly deadly to white people had 
been cultivated for so many generations that it was now very generally 
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believed, and up to the war no white man except the overseer would 

have thought of remaining overnight on any of the plantations except 
during a few weeks in winter. There was, however, on every planta- 
tion a residence, a large, rambling, frame structure, in poor repair, and ie 
near it a less pretentious but more comfortable building, occupied by 
the overseer. The negro quarter, generally two or three hundred yards i. 
from the seat of plantation government, was simply a collection of rude i 
cabins, sometimes aligned on both sides of what might be called a street, 
but more frequently huddled together at all sorts of angles, and con- 
nected by a net-work of paths half hidden by an almost tropical growth 
of weeds. The occupation of these islands by United States troops il 
early in the war had had the effect of driving away the few resident 
white men and attracting great numbers of negro refugees, so that the 
islands, even at the time they came under my observation, fairly swarmed 
with colored inhabitants. The proportion of whites to blacks in the 
whole district was as one to twenty-one, and on the sea islands must 
have been as one to two hundred and fifty. 

The sole industry on the sea islands before the war was cotton cul- 
ture; and their great value arose from the fact that their soil was 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of that most valuable grade of the a 
staple, known as “Sea Island cotton.” At the time of which I write 4 
Sea Island cotton was worth over a dollar a pound, and many ex-volun- 
teer officers had purchased plantations and were as confident of making 
a fortune as if they were the owners of a gold-mine. I am sorry to i 
say that most of them were disappointed. I remember one particu- i 
larly distressing case. The amateur planter had been somewhat of a 
fortune-hunter. He had “ whacked bulls” across the plains, and was a 
a pioneer settler in San Francisco. He did a large business in that a 
city, and became the owner of a wholesale establishment whose annual 
profits ran into the hundreds of thousands. He was burnt out, and 
lost all. But the spirit that had carried him across the plains was not 
to be conquered. With the only ten dollars he owned after the fire he 
purchased a hatchet, and went to work at ten dollars a day cleaning the 
brick of his burnt-down building. He saved money enough to buy a 
mule, and went into the transportation business. He remained in Cali- 
fornia until it began to get crowded, and then went to Hong-Kong. 
When our civil war broke out he was a flourishing tea merchant in that 
city, but he sold out, came home, and volunteered. Of course such 
indomitable energy as he had displayed soon made itself conspicuous 
in his new profession, and he was mustered out in 1866 as a brigadier. 
He then invested what was left of his capital in a plantation, bought 
machinery, hired “ niggers,” and planted Sea Island cotton. I used 

to see him frequently. He was always jubilant. His cotton came up 
nicely ; grew grandly ; was a glorious crop. He almost lived in his 
cotton-fields, He told me one day that he would not take thirty thou- 
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sand dollars for his crop. I saw him a week later. He then said he 
would take thirty dollars for it. It was gone; eaten up. In a single 
night the cotton-worm had consumed thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
cotton. But the general was not disheartened. He was determined to 
try it again. He planted another crop and experienced another failure, 
not quite so sweeping as the first, but sufficient to cure him of the 
‘ cotton-planting mania. I have long lost track of him, but have no 
doubt that he has been up and down again, perhaps half a dozen times, 
since, 

At the close of the war not a few Northern men settled in the South. 
Some were attracted by the climate ; some had acquired interests which 
could not be abandoned all at once; and some were simply stranded 
when the wave of war receded. Then quite a number of philanthro- 
pists, teachers, preachers, and politicians hastened to this fresh field 
during the reconstruction period, determined to do in a month or two 
what it took Moses forty years to accomplish. Of course the majority 
of them got disheartened and abandoned the undertaking; but some 
remained, and constituted that much-maligned class known as carpet- 
baggers. They were of great assistance to the army officers during 
reconstruction, as they were intelligent, fairly educated, and, above all, 
willing to serve. In organizing communities like those which existed 
on the sea islands a few such men were invaluable. 

The first step in the direction of reconstruction under the law was 
the registration of the voters. To a ward politician in a civilized com- 
munity this would have been an easy task. To an army officer, among 
a population of ignorant blacks, it was a difficult. undertaking, especially 
as the white people were bitterly opposed to the measure. The negroes 
on the sea islands were even less enlightened than those on the main- 
land. They had mixed less with white people, and some of them were 
recent importations from Africa. Some hardly knew their own names, 
very few knew their exact age, and none could claim any fixed residence. 
Then they all looked alike, and the identity of an individual was 
hopelessly lost the moment he entered a crowd. The question of iden- 
tity was perhaps the hardest one the registrars had to encounter. An 
idea had got abroad that some substantial benefit was to be secured by 
being registered, and in order to make certain of the prize few darkies 
would have hesitated to register as often as they had an opportunity. 
That this in itself would have been no great calamity may be conceded, 
but military discipline would be satisfied with nothing less than abso- 
lute accuracy in the lists, and registrars were instructed accordingly. 

There were five reconstruction boards in Beaufort’ District, one for 
each parish. Each board consisted of three members, one of whom 
acted as recorder. The compensation was three dollars a day,—very 
high wages for that locality,—and there were plenty of competent men 
sorely in need of the money idle in the district; yet it was difficult to 
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find fifteen men that would serve. If it had not been for carpet-bag- 
gers and a few discharged volunteers, registration in Beaufort District 
would have had to be done by soldiers. 

The work lasted several weeks, the boards moving about from place 
to place for the accommodation of the people. Only a portion of the 
work came under my personal observation, but I think I know how it 
was done. Without pretending to give in detail the operations of any 
particular board, the following illustration will give a fair idea of the 
difficulties encountered and methods pursued by the registrars. 

Imagine a registration board in session. Crowds of negroes,— 
men, women, and children,—a few mules, and any quantity of cur 
dogs surround the place. Registration is going on through an open 
window, inside of which the members of the board are seated. The 
recorder, at a table provided with writing-materials, is biting the butt 
end of his pen, and has an impatient look. The other two members 
are seated near the window, one on each side, prepared to do the ques- 
tioning. The prospective voters have been gotten into line, and are 
instructed to keep their places and wait their turns. The women are 
interested and, as it turns out, useful spectators. They arrange them- 
selves in a dense mass as a background to the picture. 

Everything being ready, the first man is called up, and a bullet- 
headed negro presents himself at the window. Nothing of him is 
visible to the board but his head. The chairman constitutes himself 
examiner, and, assuming what he considers a legal air, asks the appli- 
cant his name. “George Washington,” the darky replies, in some - 
trepidation, as he plucks nervously at an old felt hat which he holds in 
his hand, and listens to his own heart-beats, plainly audible in the 
death-like stillness of the crowd. ‘“ And what is your age ?” continues 
the chairman, in a persuasive tone, as he glances at the recorder, who 
has now put his pen to its legitimate use. ‘“ Don’t know, boss,” says 
the elector expectant; “’spect I’s forty.” This is manifestly an un- 
truth, for the head has a decidedly youthful appearance. The chair- 
man deems it his duty to cross-examine. “ How do you know you are 
forty?” “When were you born?” These are stumpers. The appli- 
cant becomes confused and exhibits some inclination to bolt, but, being 
hemmed in by the crowd, finds that impossible. He therefore takes 
refuge in silence. Nothing will induce him to venture any further 
opinion as to his age. The chairman becomes embarrassed, and the re- 
corder resumes operations on the wrong end of his pen. Silence reigns 
for about a minute. Then a rather corpulent negress on the outskirts 
of the crowd, with her head done up in a yellow bandana, testifies as 
follows : “ I knows dat nigger ebber since he was a pickanniny. He was 
borned on Mar’s Pope’s plantation de y’ar de sorrel colt bruk his leg.” 
This important piece of information was considered by the crowd con- 
clusive as to age, but the chairman still seemed unsatisfied. This looked 
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like obstinacy, and murmurs were heard. At last the chairman, driven 
to desperation, and determined not to have a failure in the first case, 
turned to the recorder and said, “ Put him down forty, Mr. Simons ; 
put him down forty.” The recorder’s pen having again done its legiti- 
mate duty, the recorder reads in a rather loud voice, “ George Washing- 
ton, aged forty,” by way of information that to that extent the applicant 
had been registered. The chairman then, anxious to get rid of George, 
puts the question as to residence very suggestively : “ Residence, Pope’s 
plantation?” To which George gives his assent, and is hustled from 
the window just as the old auntie who settled the question of his age is 
beginning to take him to task for lying. 

The first registered voter no sooner left the window than another, 
his exact counterpart, took his place. He also claimed George Wash- 
ington as his name. His age, however, was only twenty-five. This 
was an improvement, and manifestly fifteen years nearer the truth than 
number one. The chairman was pleased. It might be possible to get 
down to hard facts in course of time. He was on the point of compli- 
menting number two on his modest estimate, but gave up the idea. 
The possibility of inducing further reference to the era of the accident 
to the sorrel colt stopped his mouth. George Washington number two 
was got on record, his place of residence being kindly suggested to him 
by the chairman. 

The board now began to brighten up. The business was fairly 
started. The chairman was particularly happy, and disposed to be 
facetious about the two G. W.’s. When the third bullet-head presented 
itself at the window he straightened himself up in his chair, and, 
looking the applicant straight in the eye, said, in a tone of some sever- 
ity, “Perhaps you claim to be called George Washington too?” The 
darky promptly answered, “ Yes, sah,” and the chairman wilted. His 
brain was fairly in a whirl. Perhaps they were all George Washing- 
tons. The routine questions were asked mechanically and several voters 
registered before the chairman recovered complete consciousness. At 
last an old gray-headed darky gave the name of Julius Cesar, and the 
chairman was himself again. The next, however, created more trouble. 
His name was Hannibal. He had no other name. He never heard 
his father’s name mentioned. His mother’s name was Dinah. She 
had no other name. His old master’s name was Johnson. Here a 
bright idea occurred to the chairman. The darky’s name should be 
Hannibal Johnson. He was so registered and so informed. Then the 
list was revised. George Washington number one became G. W. Pope ; 
number two, G. W. Smith ; number three, G. W. Calhoun, and so on. 
The same principle was followed throughout. It was a capital idea, 
and made the registration lists look respectable, whatever the voters 
did. I have no means of knowing if the names thus given adhered 
to the individuals, but I presume they did. I noticed that all the 
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Julius Cesars, Hannibals, and Pompeys were old men, and that the . 


George Washingtons were young. A horrible suspicion has haunted 
me ever since that the younger negroes never gave their right names. 
They had heard, perhaps, that George Washington was the father of 
the country of which they were to become adopted.sons, and they may 
have thought it the right thing to mention the old gentleman’s name 
on the occasion. 

But reconstruction difficulties were not the only antioyance to which 
army officers were subjected during reconstruction times. The civil 
courts were rather hard to manage. I had formed an unfavorable 
opinion of the civil courts as a co-ordinate military power. My North 
Carolina experience had taught me that it was unwise to divide juris- 
diction with an avowed enemy, and I found, on my arrival at Hilton 
Head, plenty of evidence on file to strengthen my conviction. Litigants 
of Northern birth had lost faith in the civil courts. For them to be 
suspected was to be indicted, and to be indicted was to be condemned. 
As a rule, therefore, they appealed to the military. I shall cite only 
one illustration upon this point. 

A Connecticut preacher had gone to Beaufort, South Carolina, dur- 
ing the war, and invested in a house and lot, intending to stay. He 
had a son, a handsome boy,—judging from his photograph,—perhaps 
about six years of age. A neighbor, a Southern man, had a savage 
dog,—described as a bloodhound. The hound attacked the boy, lacer- 
ating his face and disfiguring him for life. The indignant father armed 
himself with a shot-gun, entered his neighbor’s yard, and shot the dog. 
All this occurred before my arrival. 

The preacher seems to have soured on South Carolina. At any 
rate, he abandoned his house and lot and returned to Connecticut. 
During his absence suit was entered against him in the District Court 
for trespass in entering his neighbor’s yard, and also for shooting the 
dog. Killing a dog was a serious offense under the laws of South 
Carolina, and damages were laid in a considerable sum. The preacher 
appealed to the military, inclosing the papers in the ease, and among 
them a photograph, which told the story of the mutilation of his boy. 
He admitted everything, and pleaded the circumstances in justification 
of his actions, The picture of the boy was evidence enough to a sol- 
dier on the question of justification, and the case was ordered to be 
stricken from the docket. 

I presume that was the first taste of military despotism the old 
judge had experienced, and he didn’t like it. He was an old and, 
according to report, an able judge, but an ultra Carolinian. He knew 
that there was a new commanding officer in the district,—a military 
stripling, as he described him officially,—and he proposed to teach him 
a lesson. So, in a few days, the sheriff, accompanied by two armed 
deputies, waited upon the commanding officer with some kind of a 
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summons, commanding him to be and appear before the District Court 
at Gillisonville on a certain specified date, and show cause why he 
should not be punished for contempt. I forget the exact language of 
the paper, but that was what it amounted to. It was unmistakably a 
declaration of war, and I dealt with it accordingly. It was returned 
to the sheriff with a copy of an order closing the District Court at 
Gillisonville until further orders. Another copy of the order was sent 
to the court by the hands of a sergeant, with sufficient force to compel 
obedience should the judge be rebellious. The issue was now fairly 
made, the Rubicon was crossed, and there was no retreat. A letter 
was written at once to General Sickles, who commanded in the Caro- 
linas, inclosing a copy of the order, and reporting the circumstances 
under which it was issued. In a few days the general’s reply was re- 
ceived. It was a lengthy and lawyer-like document, the sum and sub- 
stance of which was, that in no case would the military commander 
suffer his hands to be tied by the civil authorities, 

The sergeant served the order on the judge with the air, no doubt, 
of a plenipotentiary. I wish I could have seen that interview. The 
sergeant said the judge “was too mad to say anything.” However, he 
obeyed the order, closed the court, and hastened to Charleston to lay 
the case before the general. But I had the weather-gauge of him in 
that quarter. The order was sustained, and the District Court remained 
closed until the State was reconstructed. 

Despotism is mighty fascinating to the despot. My conscientious 
scruples soon got into working order, and I set up for a regular prac- 
titioner in the autocratic line. Having abolished the only court in the 
district by the stroke of a pen, what more natural than that I should 
create a few in the same way? So I created four provost courts, de- 
fined their jurisdiction, prescribed methods of procedure, appointed 
judges, empowered them to employ clerks, decreed what salary each 
should receive, and devised a method of procuring the ways and means, 
—all upon a single sheet of paper. The last clause of the order was 
a curiosity. I have never until now had the cheek to recommend it to 
any Northern community seeking cheap and speedy justice; but it is 
not copyrighted, and here it is: ‘ Provided that that amount of money 
be collected in fines during the month.” That proviso put the judges 
on their mettle, and it is a remarkable fact that the fines collected were 
just sufficient to pay the salaries and expenses, and nothing more. I 
merely mention it to show what can be done in the way of making 
the dancers pay the piper. It worked like a charm, and many planters 
and merchants have since complimented me on it, by saying that 
chickens never could roost so low in Beaufort District as during the 
military depotism ; and that justice, such as it was, was never so 
speedy and so cheap. For fear that some may think I claim to have 
originated these ideas, I beg to state that I only gave them shape. I 
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was guided in all that I did by principles enunciated in orders from 
head-quarters. 


IV. 


Martial law may be defined as the will of the general officially ex- 
pressed, and government by martial law as a military despotism. But 
such government would be very imperfect, if not wholly impossible, 
unless the will of the general, as expressed in orders, was supplemented 
so as to cover the daily occurrences of civilized life. Manifestly, the 
orders of the general must fall far short of such completeness. As a 
matter of fact, they are merely modifications of existing law, made 
necessary by the condition of war. The safety of his army and the 
destruction of his adversary are the fountains from which they flow. 
Government by martial law is much less of a despotism in practice 
than it is in theory.: So far as the law is concerned, the difference be- 
tween martial and civil administration is rather in form than in sub- 
stance. The laws of the land, except where they conflict with the 
orders of the general, remain in force, and military tribunals created 
for the administration of justice are bound to recognize and maintain 
them. 

The establishment of government by martial law in territory con- 
quered from a foreign enemy is not a very difficult undertaking. But 
that was not the problem in the South. The Southern States were not 
foreign enemies. They had merely tried to make themselves so, and 
had failed, losing their lives in the attempt. So long as they could 
maintain their cause on the battle-field they were living though rebellious 
States ; when the sword fell from their nerveless grasp they were dead. 
There were no legal governments in the South when the war closed, and 
much trouble would have been avoided if that fact had been promptly 
recognized. The necessity for some kind of government was no suffi- 
cient excuse for permitting the officers of the defunct States to resume 
authority. Martial law without martial government is an absurdity, 
and the civil administration of martial law, even under military super- 
vision, is worse. Unfortunately, the governments in not a few of the 
reconstructed districts were of the latter class. In Beaufort District 
‘the evil was corrected in the manner already described, and while the 
people may have had less law after than before the correction, they had 
more harmony, and substantial justice suffered nothing from the change. 
The following description will give some idea of provost courts and 
provost court practice in Beaufort District during the despotism of 
reconstruction. 

Provost courts were courts of criminal jurisdiction only. Civil 
causes were attended to by the commanding officer in person. The 
court consisted of the judge, appointed by the commanding officer ; the 
clerk, appointed by the judge; — the guard (a son-cossaniasioned 
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officer and two or three soldiers), detailed by the commanding officer. 
The functions of the non-commissioned officer were similar to those of 
the sheriff, and the soldiers under him acted as deputies and constables. 
The jail was the common guard-house at the nearest military post. The 
clerk of a provost court was a very important functionary. He not 
only recorded the proceedings of the court, including every word of 
testimony taken, but acted as public prosecutor eae In short, he 
was judge-advocate of the court. 

Provost court practice was peculiar, perhaps clumsy. Cases were 
tried without a jury, but the sentence of the judge was inoperative 
until it, and all the proceedings which led to it, were approved by the 
commanding officer. Proceedings were begun by filing an information 
with the clerk. The information was laid before the judge, and, if he 
considered that there were sufficient grounds for arresting the party, 
the arrest was made on his order. Meantime, the original information 
was forwarded to head-quarters, with the action of the judge indorsed 
thereon, for the information and orders of the commanding officer. 
After examination the orders were indorsed on the information, and 
the paper was returned to the court. The orders indorsed might be 
“for trial” or “dismissed.” In the first case, it became the duty of 
the clerk to prepare the case for trial, and, on the day appointed by the 
judge, prosecute it in open court. If the prisoner was unprovided with 
counsel, he was required to assist him in getting his case fairly on 
record. The record was made up similar to that of a court-martial, 
the finding and sentence, in case of conviction, being added in the 
handwriting of the judge. The record was attested by the signature 
of the clerk, the finding and sentence by that of the judge. It was 
then forwarded to the commanding officer, who indorsed thereon his 
approval or disapproval, and confirmed, mitigated, or remitted the sen- 
tence. If the original information was returned to the court indorsed 
“ dismissed,” the prisoner was released, and all proceedings against 
him under the information were at an end. 

It will be seen that commanding a reconstruction district was no 
sinecure. Reading perhaps twenty pages of manuscript testimony . 
about the ownership of a chicken, for instance, would try the temper 
of an angel, let alone an army officer. But it had to be done. The 
commanding officer was responsible for the actions of the court, and 
could not shift that responsibility to the shoulders of the judge or any 
other officer. The provost court was his creature, and its acts were his 
acts; and, as the judges in Beaufort District were not eminent jurists, 
as a rule, the necessity for a careful review of all their proceedings was 
imperative. There was one provost judge who gave heaps of trouble. 
He was a Connecticut man. In fact, that was his sole recommendation. 
He was appointed because he was a Connecticut man. When a Con- 
necticut man is found living voluntarily in a district where there are 
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twenty “niggers” to one white man, it is only fair to reward him. 
And I don’t know that his appointment was altogether in vain. Upon 
the whole, he did good service, but sometimes his methods were exceed- 
ingly erratic. I remember the proceedings in a forgery case tried in 
his court which would have astonished Blackstone and Greenleaf. I 
give the points of the case from memory without difficulty. Few 
could forget them. It must not be considered a fair sample of pro- 
vost court practice, however. It was an exceptional case even in the 
Connecticut man’s court. 

There was a plantation in my Connecticut friend’s bailiwick em- 
ploying thirteen negroes. They were to. receive no wages until the 
crop was made and the cotton sold. Meantime, necessaries could be 
procured at the “ Tommy-shop”—a grocery kept by the planter—on 
orders signed by the overseer. When settling-day came, a forged order 
was found among those received at the “Tommy-shop.” The store- 
keeper filed an information of “fraud and forgery” with the clerk of 
the provost court. The judge forwarded it to the commanding officer 
without comment. It was a rather’ puzzling paper, and, being sadly 
indefinite as to the party charged, he being described merely as “one 
of the thirteen,” it was returned to the court endorsed “ Investigate.” 
Now, the word “investigate” was an unusual indorsement, and may 
have misled the judge. At any rate, the following is a synopsis of the 
proceedings had thereon. The whole thirteen negroes were arrested, 
and a day appointed for their trial. The clerk tried hard to prepare 
the case, but could find no evidence against any of the prisoners, and 
was compelled reluctantly to so inform the judge on the day set for the 
trial, This justified the judge in taking the case into his own hands. 
He was already judge and jury in the case, and why should he not be 
prosecutor also? He waved the clerk aside majestically, and com- 
manded that the prisoners be brought in one at a time. Number one 
entered with a scowl on his face, intended for a look of indignation, 
and, having been duly sworn by the clerk in accordance with the man- 
date of the court, was asked by the judge, who held a piece of paper, 
sadly soiled and somewhat rumpled, between the thumb and forefinger 
of his right hand, “ Did you forge that order?” It was assumed, of 
course, that the paper which the judge held was an order, and that it 
had been “forged,” whatever that might mean, and that the negro 
recognized it and knew what was meant by “ forged ;” at least there 
was nothing in the record to the contrary. At any rate, he promptly 
replied, ‘‘ No, sah,” and looked around the empty court-room with an 
expression of exultation on his face, as if he felt that that settled the 
case as far as he was concerned. The judge seemed to think so too, 
and directed number one to stand aside. Number two was called, 
sworn, and questioned in the same way, and gave the same answer. 
And so on, until twelve out of the thirteen had been put through the 
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ordeal, all having answered, “No, sah.” Then number thirteen was 
called,—not to be questioned, but to be sentenced. The court had 
“investigated” the case, and discovered the criminal. The evidence 
was conclusive. The information, made under oath, declared that 
“one of the thirteen” committed the forgery. Twelve of the thirteen 
had cleared themselves under oath. The thirteenth was now before 
the court. Either he committed the forgery, or it never was committed 
at all. But the paper was there to speak for itself. There was a 
forgery, and this prisoner must be the guilty party. Here the clerk 
interposed that the prisoner was willing to be questioned under oath. 
“No doubt he is,” said the judge. ‘No doubt he would swear he 
didn’t do it. What nigger wouldn’t? While the investigation was 
going on, suspected parties were permitted to testify. But the inves- 
tigation is over. The prisoner now before the court is not a suspected 
party. He is a guilty party, and the court does therefore sentence him 
to be confined at hard labor in a military prison for three months.” 
Of course the proceedings were disapproved and the negro set at lib- 
erty, but the judge was never convinced of his innocence, and never 
forgave the commanding officer for “ going back on him” as he did. 

It is unnecessary to say that the forgery case was exceptional. As 
a rule, the provost courts did good work. Their verdicts were rarely 
questioned, and their sentences never complained of. Their jurisdic- 
tion was confined to petty offenses,—thefts, assaults, and the like. 
Serious offenses were brought before military commissions. The pro- 
vost court was not competent to try a case of forgery. It might make 
the preliminary investigation, but when a prima facie case was made 
out against any individual it was referred up to the general, recom- 
mended for trial by military commission. 

A military commission is the highest court under a government by 
martial law before which civilians can be tried. It can take cogni- 
zance only of such cases as are referred to it by the general, but its 
powers to punish are unlimited, except that, as in general courts-mar- 
tial, its sentence is inoperative until confirmed by the general. It 
consists of at least three commissioned officers of the army, is created 
by the general commanding the army or department, for a special pur- 
pose, and when that purpose is served it is dissolved by the authority 
that created it. There were no cases sufficiently serious to require the 
attention of a military commission during reconstruction times in 
Beaufort District. In fact, there was no crime deserving the name. 
Negroes would steal chickens. They had always done that, and I 
doubt if many of them realized that it was a crime. They looked 
upon a neighboring hen-roost much as the average school-boy looks 
upon a neighboring orchard. They believed there was nothing mor- 
ally wrong in helping themselves to a neighbor’s chicken, provided the 
neighbor had plenty, and they merely took it to eat. Most of them 
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were ready to admit that taking a neighbor’s chicken to sell was steal- 
ing,and they would deny the mercenary intention most violently, even 
after admitting the “taking.” Their ideas on morality in general 
were very crooked, but they were the legitimate fruits of slavery. 
They might lie to avoid punishment, and steal anything to eat, with- 
out staining their reputation; yet a wanton or malicious liar, and a 
mercenary thief, were universally despised. Northern philanthropists 
and teachers never took time to study the negro character. They 
brought with them what they considered a perfect morality, cold and 
rigid as a cast-iron jacket, and insisted that the negro should put it on. 
Taking roasting-ears out ofa neighbor’s field, even to eat, according 
to the school-marm, was stealing; yet Christ and his disciples did the 
same thing and nobody complained. “Whar does dem Yankees git 
dat ar ’ligion, anyhow ?” was a common and not easily answered ques- 
tion in the Freedmen’s camp. 

Civil cases were not sent before the provost courts, but tried by 
the commanding officer in person, if the proceedings held thereon can 
properly be called a trial. Perhaps his functions were those of an ar- 
bitrator rather than a judge. The complaint was generally in writing. 
The complainant stated his case in a letter to the commanding officer, 
fortifying it with all the documentary evidence obtainable. A copy of 
the complaint was sent by the commanding officer to the defendant, 
and remarks thereon invited. When all the papers in the case had 
been received, and carefully considered by the commanding officer, a 
day was appointed for the hearing, and the parties notified. When 
the parties appeared, the case was “talked over,” the purpose being to 
clear up obscure points to the satisfaction of the commandant. The 
parties were then dismissed and the decision announced in orders, 
copies of which were sent to the parties, and also to the next military 
superior of the officer issuing them. The decision thus became matter 
of record and responsibility. Many serious questions, involving con- 
siderable sums of money, were thus settled in Beaufort District during 
reconstruction times, and I never heard of an appeal being taken. Of 
course parties aggrieved had the right of appeal to the general. 

There was one case, however, which it would be hard to forget, 
and, as it is a good illustration of civil administration by military 
methods, I shall give it as it still lives in my memory. It was a part- 
nership case. Snow and Kokemiiller had entered into a partnership 
to plant cotton. Snow was a Southern man of the class known as 
“ poor whites,” and illiterate. Kokemiiller was a German, and fairly 
educated. Each partner put a like amount of money into the cotton- 
planting business, and gave his whole time to the cultivation of 
the crop. These facts were not disputed. The crop was made, the 
hands allotted their portion, and some forty bales of cotton remained. 
Over these the partners quarreled. Kokemiiller claimed the whole. 
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The grounds of his claim were that at some previous time—I think 
before the war—Snow.and he had been partners in the ownership of a 
schooner. The schooner was lost somewhere in the Bahamas. Snow 
drew the insurance and retained it, thus defrauding his partner out of a 
certain specified sum. Snow denied that he had ever received any in- 
surance-money, and that the money invested in the schooner was a total 
loss. In his decision the commanding officer refused to consider the 
former partnership, as something entirely beyond his jurisdiction, and 
ordered that the crop should be divided between the partners, share 
and share alike. When the decision was announced, both seemed sat- 
isfied. Even Kokemiiller thanked the commanding officer, and apol- 
ogized for the trouble they had given him. This looked suspicious, 
and was unusual. So a non-commissioned officer was sent to superin- 
tend the division and see that the orders were executed. In two days 
he reported back that the order had been duly executed, and that both 
partners were still very much pleased that they had been able to close 
their partnership and continue friends. In a few days Kokemiiller 
appeared at Hilton Head with his twenty bales of cotton, which he 
shipped for New York on board a bark then lying in the roads, and 
disappeared. The Snow-Kokemiiller case was almost forgotten, when 
it reopened itself thus: Mrs. Snow, the wife of one of the partners, 
came to Hilton Head, and reported that Kokemiiller, after having 
shipped his own cotton, as already described, returned to the planta- 
tion, shot Snow, and carried off the other half, shipping it by rail to 
Savannah. There was a pretty kettle of fish. Fortunately, the bark 
with the Kokemiiller cotton was still in the roads and under military 
jurisdiction. A guard was sent on board, and the cotton landed by 
military force, and against the protest of the captain of the bark, who 
had signed bills of lading for it. The duplicate bills were produced, 
and the action of the military authorities duly indorsed thereon, and 
the captain had to be content. Snow had been shot in the leg, and was 
laid up for several weeks, so the cotton remained in military custody. 
It had been landed at Beaufort, and a guard of colored soldiers from 
the Fortieth Infantry placed over it. Beaufort was some distance, 
perhaps twelve miles, from Hilton Head, and, although there was daily 
steamboat communication, the guard was practically on detached ser- 
vice. It was visited frequently, however, and always found not only 
vigilant. but painfully military. Everything went smoothly for the 
first week, and the cotton was considered safe. Early in the second 
week a northeast storm set in, and blew so violently for four days that 
steamboat communication with Beaufort was interrupted. On the 
second day of the storm a colored man made his appearance at head- 
quarters, and reported that two of the cotton-guard had gone off in a 
sloop, aided and accompanied by a white man, the owner of the sloop, 
and that they had carried about half of the cotton with them. The 
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“informer” was a stranger, but he stood a searching cross-examination, 
and had evidently seen ‘all that he reported. He exhibited so much 
intelligence, modesty, and daring that the commanding officer was led 
to inquire into his history. He was a Southern negro, and had been 
educated at Oberlin. He had brought valuable information at the risk 
of his life, and might reasonably expect a substantial acknowledgment. 
Yet he seemed to wait for instructions rather than reward. He thought 
the sloop would make for Savannah, but would lie up in some sheltered 
spot until the storm was over. It could not be very far away, and 
might be captured if promptly pursued. Yes, he thought he could 
find it, and capture the party if authorized to do so. He needed no 
help. He knew that it would be madness to send soldiers out in an 
open boat in such a storm, but he could manage his little boat very 
well, and the storm he thought would help him to make the capture. 
No, he needed no arms. He didn’t expect any fighting. As there 
seemed no other way out of the difficulty without letting the sloop 
escape, the desired authority was given, and the colored man was back 
in his skiff and battling with the storm before the dangers of his under- 
taking could be considered. 

The skiff looked like a cockle-shell as it aie occasionally on 
the crest of a wave, showing a triangular patch of sail hardly bigger 
than a handkerchief, and then disappeared as if it had sunk beneath 
the seething surface, never to rise again. But it always did, and was 
evidently managed with such skill that the chances of its weathering 
the gale were at least even. But the storm was only one of the dan- 
gers to be encountered. If he found the sloop, and the cotton and de- 
serters were on board, was it likely that he could effect their capture? 
On the one side, three men, well armed and desperate. On the other, 
a solitary colored man armed with a revolver. It was madness to let 
him go. That he volunteered was no excuse. These reflections were 
not pleasant companions during the night. At first, hope fought nobly 
for the colored man, but towards morning it weakened, and finally suc- 
cumbed. There seemed to be no chance of his success, and if he pressed 
his undertaking just as little of his safety. It was manifestly all up 
with the colored man. The elements seemed to rejoice over it; the 
wind howled it down the chimney; the rain rattled it in mirthful 
mockery on the window-panes ; and the waves roared it and hissed it 
in all imaginable tones, until the victim of self-reproach found partial 
oblivion in dreamland. 

Morning came, and the storm had only partially abated; but 
anxiety was gone. The visit of the colored man, and his rash under 
taking, seemed a long way off. He seemed to have died a long time 
ago. Towards evening there was a lull in the storm. People began 
to venture out of doors. The sea was still magnificently furious. The 
waves combed and curled and broke as they chased each other over 
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the shallows of the sandy shore, and hissed like a hundred serpents as 
they sullenly retired to gather energy for a fresh attack. It was a sight 
as fascinating as a cage of rattlesnakes. But presently the charm was 
broken. Something appeared off Seabrook. It was a sloop, close- 
reefed, and showing just a morsel of jib. It had a skiff in tow, and 
there were four men on board. Could it be Yes, it was the col- 
ored man and his prize. Strange as it may seem, he had been entirely 
successful. The storm and too much corn whisky on board the sloop 
had helped him greatly. The sloop had been forced to take shelter, 
and the crew had been pleased to take whisky. The former was at 
anchor, and the latter were asleep, as the colored man crept on board 
and secured their weapons. When they awoke they were at his mercy. 
The Kokemiiller cotton was again recovered, and this time converted 
into cash. Surely the case was closed at last. The commanding officer, 
as he turned the key of his safe, after having deposited therein the pro- 
ceeds of the sale enclosed in an envelope addressed to Snow, felt that 
it was. But he was mistaken. There was another ludicrous scene yet 
to be played. It occurred after Snow had got his money. 

A general court-martial was in session. Some seven or eight 
officers, in full uniform, were seated around a table and looking as 
solemn as owls, while the testimony in a clear case of “drunk and dis- 
orderly” was being reduced to writing. A stranger was announced by 
the orderly. He was requested to enter, and forthwith presented him- 
self before the august tribunal. He was a young man, in a traveling- 
suit, and had a legal look about him, due, perhaps, to the fact that he 
carried some official-looking papers in his hand. But it was evident 
he had never seen a court-martial before. He bowed comprehensively 
and said, “‘Good-morning.” Only one of the uniformed pirates an- 
swered his courteous salutation, and he simply said, gruffly, “Good- 
morning. Can I do anything for you?” The other pirates said noth- 
ing. They only stared. This was embarrassing. The young man 
hesitated, stammered something about interrupting, rustled his papers 
as if they were a pack of cards and he was about to deal, and said, 
after swallowing something, which he did with great difficulty, “I 
represent Kokemiiller, and came to see about——-” When he had got 
thus far he was interrupted by the pirate who had just addressed him 
raising his hand and saying, “One moment. Did you say you repre- 
sented Kokemiiller?—Orderly, send me the sergeant of the guard— 
We want Kokemiiller bad. He shot a man down here and stole a lot 
of cotton. We should be glad to entertain Kokemiiller or any of his 
associates in these transactions at the public expense.” The silent 
pirates, hearing the well-known name of Kokemiiller, gathered them- 
selves up and looked knowingly at each other. The young man was 
becoming nervous. He had walked into the lions’ den, and the ser- 
geant of the guard was coming to do the Lord knows what. At that 
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moment the sergeant arrived, just in time to prevent the young man 
from bolting, and took up a strong position in the door. Things had 
come to a crisis, The pack of cards was pocketed, and the young man 
hastened to explain that he had no connection with Kokemiiller, ex- 
cept as a party to a purchase which had never been made. Kokemiil- 
ler, he said, had offered to sell a lot of cotton “to arrive” by a certain 
bark remarkably cheap, and that he had come down to see about it 
before making the purchase. He wound up by saying, “I’m glad I 
came. When does the next steamer leave?” The spokesman of the 
pirates replied, “In two hours,” and, turning to the sergeant of the 
guard, said, “This gentleman wants to leave the island by the next 
steamer. See that he does not miss the boat.” He didn’t miss it. He 
had left before the court adjourned, having been entertained in the 
mean time by the sergeant of the guard, who accompanied him to the 
steamer, and invited. him, in the most cordial manner, to call again 
when he had more time to stay. But he never did; and it is barely 
possible that he fancied he was a prisoner during his two hours on the 
island. 

As my purpose in these papers has been merely to illustrate, by 
examples from memory, the difficulties which army officers had to en- 
counter during reconstruction times, and not to write a history, I shall 
close the subject with this paper. If I have succeeded in throwing a 
single ray of light upon those difficulties, silently encountered and 


modestly overcome by military men in fields entirely foreign to their 
training and unknown to their experience, my labor has not been in 
vain. 


JAMES CHESTER, 
Captain Third Artillery. 
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THE BOSON’S SONG. 


You may talk of your prima donnas 
Who move vast crowds to tears, 

You may talk of the song of the woodland birds 
And the music of the spheres ; 


But I’ve listened to sweeter music 
Than ever you have heard 

From throat of man or woman, 
From angel or from bird. 


Yet the singer was Pipes the boson, 
And it never before was known, 
Though he hummed a sea-song now and then, 


That his voice had a musical tone. 


We'd been cruising in the West Indies 
For many a weary day, 

With nothing to do but think of home 
And loved ones far away,— 


Of sweethearts, wives, and little ones 
That we might ne’er see more ; 
For hurricanes were rife at sea, 
And Yellow Jack on shore. 


We had dropped in at Samana Bay, 
And were waiting quietly there 
For orders from the admiral 
To go we knew not where. 


But we’d lain two weeks at anchor 
Under a broiling sun, 

Listlessly thinking that any change 
Must needs be a better one, 
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When we sighted the flag-ship’s tender, 
Spelled her signals word by word, 

But they only said, what we knew before, 
“We've orders for you on board.” 


The orders came, and the captain 
Glanced over them a while, 

And then his weatherbeaten face 
Grew bright with a joyous smile. 


He called the first lieutenant 
And whispered a word in his ear, 
And then we saw the same glad smile 
On the first luff’s face appear ; 


As he told the boson to man the bars 
And station his minions three, 

But he whispered something else to Pipes 
That made him grin with glee. 


At length the mates were stationed, 
The call rang loud and clear, 

And fore and aft the boson’s song 
Was echoed with a cheer. 


For little you know—you landsmen, 
Who never are called to roam— 

How sweet were the words the boson sung: 
“ All hands, up anchor for home !” 


Caspar ScHEnNcE, U.S.N. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND ARMY COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS: 


“ Wuar a life that usher and that priest would lead if, instead of look- 
ing after those French chaps, they had charge of a dozen of our fel- 
lows !” was the exclamation of an eager Harrow boy watching a pro- 
cession of scholars of the average age of sixteen as they were being 
dragged by their preceptors, in an educational sight-seeing tour, through 
the Sainte Chapelle of Paris. Certainly the custodians looked like 
martyrs in the performance of unutterably irksome duty; and the 
mere aspect of their charges suggested depression, discontent, and un- 
wholesome lassitude. No doubt a few months of “ ducker,” * “ footer,” * 
and “ le jeu de cricket-match,” with an occasional licking, would trans- 
form these poor vicious little manikins into. happy, healthy, high- 
spirited boys. Foreign nations themselves are fully aware of the 
defective moral training of their Lycées; and while they denounce in 
theory the tyranny of fagging, the brutality of foot-ball, and the out- 
rage of swishing, they have not been able to withhold applause at the 
general results of our public schools,’ and have striven their utmost 
to imitate them. They have failed, owing to their inability to recog- 
nize the fact that self-government by manly boys, under the general 
direction of experienced men of the world, develops vigor, honor, and 
rectitude far more satisfactorily than the spy and watch-dog system 
of curés and ushers. Of these advantages most military men are 
especially cognizant ; and I venture to contribute my own quotum of 
experience therein, both when commanding a battery and when lieu- 
tenant-colonel of a district. When called on to deal with offenses 
worse than irregularities among subalterns, I found that the ante- 
cedents of the black lambs had generally been private schools and 
private tuition ; while the simple harum-scarums, whose very vagaries 
were permeated with the principles of gentlemen, and who in other 
respects were among the most valuable and duty-doing of my young 

1 Reported from Blackwood’s Magazine by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York, the American Publishers of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

* Harrow terms for bathing and foot-ball. 

8 See especially ‘‘ Impressions de l’Angleterre,” by Taine; also “ L’Education 
dans 1’Angleterre. 
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officers, usually hailed from one of our best public schools. It would 
surely be depreciating to these latter to found their merits upon a basis 
so frail that we fear to touch it lest the edifice collapse. I urge we 
should disregard the weak plea of “ leaving well alone” in favor of in- 
creasing existing value by dealing with defects. In one conspicuous 
respect it must be conceded that French educational seminaries excel 
ours. The knowledge they succeed in imparting to their pupils is 
respectable in quantity and quality; ours, as a rule, is beneath con- 
tempt ; and sorely perplexed are many parents in deciding between the 
evil of withholding from their boys the great advantages of the beaw 
idéal of a good training and the handicap of their continuing dunces 
up to the age of eighteen. 

Now, reforms of a far-reaching nature have almost invariably been 
effected by pressure from outside, not from inside; though it goes 
sorely against the grain of experienced old stagers to admit that un- 
hallowed hands have extirpated evils or originated improvements which 
the high priests of mysteries have ignored. For instance, that the great 
reformation was mainly due to the laity; that the Penny Post was 
violently opposed by St. Martin’s Lane; that Armstrong, Whitworth, 
and Palliser were not officers of the Royal Artillery ; and that fifteen 
years ago our old system of public school instruction was modified 
into some degree of harmony with altered times and conditions, by 
the insistence of a public little versed in dead languages and chiefly 
wise in knowing exactly what it wants. Unfortunately le bien est 
Pennemi du mieua, and we have acquiesced in the limit of improve- 
ments which imperatively demand extension, especially in the case of 
boys training for the ordeal of an army examination. 

Herein the requirements are entirely of modern growth. In 1867 
the duty devolved on me of scrutinizing the examination papers of 
numerous ensigns who, in accordance with new regulations, were sub- 
jected to tests which nowadays we should consider absurdly easy, but 
which appeared startlingly difficult at the time in question, when edu- 
cation in the army was at a much lower ebb. The spelling of these 
“ Ensigns Northerton” proved to be phonetic, their handwriting hiero- 
glyphiec, and their general information ranged between zero and a minus 
quantity. When I pointed out to the assistant adjutant-general the 
vast hiatus between the theoretical standard and the actual perform- 
ance, he replied, with a shrug, “ Very true, and quite deplorable ; but 
you had better leave the matter alone. After all, these young fellows 
are not more ignorant than the great majority of their kind.” Com- 
paratively recently it fell to my lot to be nominated president of a 
board for examining young officers for their promotion. During the 
luncheon interval I heard some of the candidates lamenting their 
shortcomings and discussing some of the questions propounded, and 
I could not forbear endeavoring to put a little heart into the despond- 
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ents by observing, “ Well, gentlemen, I can only say that when I 
began soldiering, thirty years ago, had any young officer possessed a 
fraction of your knowledge, which you fear may be held inadequate, 
he would either have been marveled at as a wonder of erudition, or 
would have been hooted out of the mess-room. as a pedant and a 
prig.” 

That former crass ignorance has been replaced by a high average 
of education calculated to develop valuable properties in practical 
officers is only disputed by those who consider improvement danger- 
ous; but it is equally indisputable that this improvement has been 
attended with a grave evil,—that of cramming. To pronounce cram- 
ming pernicious is a truism ; yet only those who have made themselves 
acquainted with the present conditions of competitive examinations 
realize that it is inevitable unless important modifications be introduced. 
In the majority of cases the father is aware that to send his son straight 
from a public school to the fiery ordeal would be to court failure. In- 
terest is of no avail whatever, even when exerted in behalf of the 
principle of primogeniture,—that precaution against the existence of 
more than one fool in a family. The rules are inexorable, and the 
high-minded examiners incorruptible,—indeed, it would be out of their 
power to be otherwise, so hedged about by anonymity are the papers 
handed in. If the candidate be not up to the mark, he may seek his 
fortune—or perhaps his misfortune—in the city, or he may try his 
luck in South Africa, or he may be merged into the crowd of contempt- 
ible loafers who seek for something to do, and won’t do it ; but what- 
ever his social status and influence, he will be rigidly excluded from 
the army. Some special training is therefore necessary, and recourse 
is usually had to the professional crammer. The parent can scarcely 
do better for his son’s immediate success,—he can scarcely do worse, 
save in exceptional instances, for his moral and mental training. Un- 
doubtedly there are a few crammers who extend their responsibilities 
to both departments, and who are the very salt of their avocation, and 
to whose worth I gladly bear my humble personal testimony ; but the 
greater number only exact from their pupils the minimum regularity 
of habits and sobriety of life essential to the due exercise of intel- 
lectual faculties, and who meet remonstrances against scampishness and 
vicious associations with the flippant and irrelevant reply, “Oh, re- 
ligion is not in the bill.” To crown all, cramming, pure and simple, is 
prohibitive of assimilation ; it may answer the purpose of a few hours’ 
ordeal of an empirical test, but the residue of knowledge, sonaaned 
retained, approximates to a vanishing quantity. 

A counterfoil to the evil in question often suggested is to lower the 
standard. The expedient by itself would be fallacious. Cramming 
has been fostered less by the severity than by the nature of the papers, 
hand in hand with the multiplicity of competitors. Where there are, 
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say, a dozen candidates for one vacancy, the severity of preliminary 
training would continue unaltered, public schools would still fall short 
of requirements, and crammers would still be required to make good 
deficiencies. As for the abolition of competitive examinations, I will 
not waste the reader’s time by the consideration of a contingency about 
as remote of fulfillment as the passing of the Home Rule Bill. 

A more plausible remedy would be to modify the nature of the 
examinations so as to bring them within the existing curriculum of our 
public schools. Indeed, I have heard an advocate of the theory that ex- 
clusively Old-World knowledge is peculiarly applicable to New-World 
requirements argue, “If my boy can turn a passage of scholar-like 
English into classical Latin, he will be able to do anything, and I shall 
be quite satisfied ;’ while a certain professor inquired of a successful 
and adventurous soldier “ whether a knowledge of Greek had not ex- 
tricated him from many a difficulty?” and one authority has been 
heard—while grudgingly conceding that French and German may be 
occasionally useful—to declaim against the study of other European 
languages as useless, and even pernicious. It is difficult to refute such 
arguments except by stating them; it is easier simply to reply that 
they will not be for one moment accepted by a public opinion which is 
all-powerful over a public administration. The autocrat declares, 
“We demand neither the stupid athlete nor the sickly scholar; and 
therefore, while we reject the latter, ‘coughing through academic 
groves,’ we consider that the value of the bold rider and the accurate 
shot will be materially increased if he can also sketch a country for 
his general, and find the range of an inaccessible point, and make 
known the needs of his men to the Spanish, Dutch, or Italian popula- 
tion where he may be serving ; and even if he have such a smattering 
of astronomy as will enable him to guide troops through an unexplored 
country, after the example of Lieutenant Rawson at Tel-el-Kebir. 
No; we have had much trouble in raising the standard in favor of 
the efficients. We decline to lower it in favor of dullards.” 

With a view to avoiding the vagueness of generalities, let us ex- 
amine in detail the position of the average industrious and intelligent 
public-school boy destined for the army. We will suppose him to 
have reached the age of fourteen, and it matters little if his attain- 
ments thus far are few, provided he has been tught these few thor- 
oughly, and has learned how to learn. His father, however,—perhaps 
scared by instances of failure which have come under his notice,— 
is anxious that his son’s studies should be now specially directed 
towards his destined career, and he consults the school authorities ac- 
cordingly, who generally throw a great deal of cold water on the pro- 
ject. We will, however, assume that the parent, if silenced by scholas- 
tic sophistry, nevertheless insists on acting on the dictates of prudent 
foresight, and the boy is transferred to what is termed the “ modern 
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side,”—a mischievous nomenclature, because it implies a promise which 
is comprehensive, while its performance is exceedingly contracted. 
The change appears in theory to be highly conducive to the object 
in view. Unfortunately in practice it is seriously hampered by a de- 
fect incidental to human weakness. The school rulers cannot divest 
themselves of their latent preference for Latin above all other subjects, 
and Latin is still cherished with undiminished fondness and effort, 
although the ostensible staple of the modern side construction is com- 
prised in French, German, mathematics, modern history, and geomet- 
rical drawing,—a highly attractive menu, with the single drawback that 
by the time the pupil has reached the age of sixteen he seems to be 
still dallying with the hors d’cuvres and the entrées, while the pieces 
de résistance remain untouched. The masters urge patience, the ad- 
vantages of a continuation of public school discipline, and the occa- 
sional successes of their pupils of nineteen years old, ignoring the 
enormous advantages, in these days of enforced retirement for age, of 
the two years’ seniority gained. by beginning a cadet career at seven- 
teen. The parent has, however, at last become thoroughly uneasy ; he 
removes his son with sore reluctance from the justly beloved school and 
places him with a crammer. Here, for the first time, the evils entailed 
by previous defective teaching are made fully manifest. In almost 
every case it is discovered that the boy is entirely untrained for a com- 
petitive contest, that even in his presumedly strong subjects of classics 
he acquits himself but poorly,—unless he be an embryo Porson,—and 
that in all other branches he lacks a knowledge both of grounding 
principles and more advanced bookwork, without whieh even a cram- 
mer, with all his knack of instructing a pupil how to trot out what he 
knows and how to conceal what he does not know, must be powerless. 
To hope that he can be brought up to the mark upon short notice 
would be as reasonable as to expect a trainer to fit within two months 
a raw colt destined for the Derby. So for a year, more or less, the poor 
lad must needs be subjected to 4 stress calculated to strain, mentally 
and physically, the most robust,—a stress detrimental in every respect 
but one, the attainment of the object in view. Seven, eight, and even 
nine hours a day represent his unceasing toil. Time and opportunity 
are barely available for the exercise and relaxation indispensable for 
the preservation of a sound mind in a sound body. Perhaps the 
parent tentatively remonstrates, only to be met with the unanswerable 
reply, “ Undoubtedly this overwork is regrettable; but if remitted, 
failure is a certainty.” It must be remembered that the duty of the 
crammer is to cram his pupil, not to teach him ; and however he may 
disregard moral discipline, he is wont to perform his cramming duties 
vigorously, unsparingly applying the metaphorical whip and spur, and 
hesitating not to inform the father upon due occasion that the boy is a 
dunce, or a sluggard, or a fool, and has no chance of success. The in- 
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structors of the separate subjects vie with each other in ramming into 
the pupil’s overwrought brain pages of formule, hundredweights of 
unstudied facts, and pamphlets of parrot answers to catch questions, so 
that the competitor may be able, for instance, to write down a state- 
ment proving that the path of a projectile must be in a parabola, though 
he has not an idea of the meaning of a parabola; to give the orders 
and gener#of fossils which, for aught he knows, may have been that 
morning imported from Billingsgate; and to epitomize the works of 
Lessing and Montesquieu, though he perhaps surmises the one to have 
been a Spaniard and the other a Greek. The steam pressure is gradu- 
ally increased up to the margin of bursting—with the safety-valve 
nailed down—to the very eve of the examination, through which he 
scrapes, though it be but by the skin of his teeth. Or luck has been 
against him ; his stock answers and his empirical formule and typical 
compositions turned out to be not available for the papers set, and he 
is hopelesgly debarred from a profession which promised to him a 
useful and a happy career, and for which he would, have proved a 
valuable recruit. In either case, how acutely will both parent and son 
lament that fruitless teaching at the public school which, had it been 
judiciously applied, would have started him with a substratum of 
sound knowledge, needing only the brief polish of a private tutor to 
bring it to a point, and would thus have saved him from the torment 
of cramming, not to speak of the bitterness of undeserved failure. 

To what is to be attributed the inadequate results of the “ modern 
side,” of late years forced upon Harrow, Eton, Rugby, and Welling- 
ton College,—which latter school, be it remarked, was founded pri- 
marily for the benefit of orphan sons of officers in necessitous circum- 
stances, but which has proved itself sturdy against extending a liberal 
measure of advantages, either financial or educational, to those for 
whom the money was subscribed by the army and the country?* To 
the half-hearted manner in which reform has been carried out. To the 
adoption in shadow of a valuable principle, while its substance is neu- 
tralized in practice. The “modern” boys themselves are indirectly, 
but invidiously, handicapped in status and precedence among their 
fellows; the school authorities fondly cling to the old system in dis- 
guise, and, in fact,— 

“Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear error, hugs it to the last.” 


Even the most high-minded cannot claim to be exempt from the subtle 
promptings of self-interest, The classical masters, who of course con- 
stitute the bulk of the teaching staff, are autocratic, skilled, and erudite 
in their special departments. Outside their particular province, they 

*See, also, Report of Royal Commission, 1879. The general features of Wel- 


lington College have not been essentially changed since that date. 
Vou. XIV. N. S.—No. 2. 12 
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are not infrequently aged tyros unwilling to learn and incapable to 
teach. Without doubt these most respected men are conscientiously 
solicitous for what they believe to be the interests of their respective 
institutions; yet they would be almost more than human were they 
not highly averse to the introduction of poachers who would attenuate 
the value of their own services, and would deprive the old clique of 
many coveted posts. If we examine in detail the differe&t subjects 
nominally comprised in the “ modern side,” it is difficult to resist the 
conviction that the introduction of a far greater measure than has 
hitherto been admitted of new blood and young blood is an imperative 
condition of efficiency. For example, in certain schools the same 
foreign pedagogues have for years and years been droning away at the 
inflections of verbs and the concord of participles, with text-books of 
their own compilation, chiefly valuable to the authors. It is a time- 
honored principle among impish British boys that these aged and 
stale professors are a fair butt for ridicule, and lawful spoi] for prac- 
tical joking. The result is, little learning and less discipline. Some- 
times the teaching is re-enforced by the services of one of the classical 
masters who enjoys the unusual pre-eminence among his followers of 
some acquaintance with modern languages, and who at all events pos- 
sesses the indefinable characteristic of English masters,—the power of 
enforcing obedience and order. But in the long run the main object 
is little furthered, and the cases are rare when it can be said that a boy 
has made useful substantial progress in French or German after a 
year’s tuition at a public school. 

History scarcely fares better. The teachers seem to be governed 

_ by an invincible propensity to drift into the records of middle ages, 
and to restrict themselves to such subjects as the Heptarchy, the lineage 
of Maude, and the Council of Clermont,—a weakness which, it must 
be admitted, is somewhat condoned by the nature of the examination 
papers (see post). Or if they permit digressions into less mouldy 
periods, they seldom get beyond the times of Queen Elizabeth, the 
puerilities of Beauty Mary and Booby Darnley, and the problem 
whether the beauty did, or did not, blow up the booby. The leading 
circumstances of our own age, of modern wars and momentous treaties, 
of our foreign policy and domestic enactments, of statesmen and of 
warriors who have contributed to make or to mar England, are ignored 
as wanting in that ingredient so highly prized by pedants,—the dignity 
of dullness, 

Geometrical drawing, when lucidly taught, is a subject easy, almost 
beneath contempt. Ask a public-school boy to construct a scale of 
Russian versts, or a comparative scale of French metres. The chances 
are ten to one he will answer, “I have never been able to understand 
scales.” Require him to describe a triangle with given sides, or to 
copy in ink an easy geometrical figure, and after some brief fumbling 
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he will give it up. He has dawdled on the black-board only through 
these descriptions of useful problems. 

Inefficiency reaches its climax in the mathematical sections. Over- 
grown classes, in whatever subject, are a radical source of weakness ; 
overgrown classes in mathematics are prohibitive of comprehension and 
progress, with the additional evil that they originate bewilderment and 
a permanent distaste for the study. I defy any experienced instructor 
to maintain that he can bestow tangible attention on individuals when 
his class exceedg seven or eight, and attention of this nature is specially 
requisite, not only for candidates for an examination, but for every boy 
entering on that science of which the prominent characteristic is that 
the A BC is heart-breaking, while the advanced and abstruse portions 
are comparatively easy. In public schools mathematical classes of fif- 
teen, twenty, and more are not uncommon, and what takes place? 
The teacher holds forth on the properties of the frustum of a cone or 
on the “ambiguous case” of an oblique-angled triangle, covering his 
black-board with undecipherable symbols, and working out some ex- 
ample which gives a gleam of interest to the boys because the result 
is generally wrong. ‘ Never mind,” he hastily mumbles, “ that is only 
a matter of detail; you all understand the principle, do you not?” in a 
tone which implies any one who does not is a fool. The lying chorus 
replies, “ Oh, yes, sir;” the truth being that one-half the boys have 
been too bored to listen to what seems to them a gabble of jargon, while 
the other half have tried and failed, with the possible exception of one 
or two unusually acute minds who have evolved a glimmer of light 
out of the Cimmerian darkness. Thus the class is successively gal- 
loped through algebra, trigonometry, mensuration, statics, and dy- 
namics, without having mastered a single department, but picking up 
a shibboleth which conveys to them no real meaning, and which is 
chiefly useful in lulling unskilled, questioning parents into a belief that 
their sons are on the high-road to emulate the repute of Newton and 
Laplace. Now, sometimes during portentously long holidays boys of 
similar calibre receive private mathematical instruction in sections of 
five or six; and the teacher must be very inefficient or the pupil very 
ungrateful if the latter after a short time does not break out into an 
exclamation of delighted surprise, “I have learned more from you, sir, 
in a week than I learned in six months at school. Manifestly, it 
would be absurdity to imply that a master should be provided for 
every seven mathematical pupils. But it cannot be disputed that less 
frequent lessons to sections of seven would impart more real knowledge 
than more frequent lectures to classes of seventeen. 

Seldom, indeed, can a master, reproached with the slow progress of 
his pupils, resist the temptation to reply, “The boys have opportuni- 
ties of learning if they like. If they don’t learn, it is because they 
don’t like.” To this I altogether “demur” in a legal sense,—i.e., I 
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admit the fact, but I deny its force. Part of the duty of school-masters 
is to compel the pupils to “like,” at least comparatively, to learn,—to 
prefer trouble to smarting under the consequences of neglected trouble. 
When all pressure fails, the welfare of the majority suggests putting 
in practice the principle indicated in the motto on the sundial of Wool- 
wich Academy,—“ Aut disce—aut discede.” 

Again, weak-kneed parents are sometimes beguiled by the statistics 
of successes of pupils presenting themselves direct from public schools. 
“Why should not my boy succeed similarly ?” Because these statis- 
tics are misleading, inasmuch as we are neither informed of the propor- 
tion of failures among the candidates, nor of the number who have 
“ tailed off” before coming to the starting-post. If, out of a class of 
twenty, some half-dozen of the most promising have been specially 
taken in hand and worked up, while the remainder have been practi- 
cally ignored, the results will show an enormous percentage of failures, 
and the logical deduction is that the school is successful only when it 
chooses to depart from its beaten track of teaching. The occasions 
when they thus choose are so rare that they cannot be ordinarily taken 
into account. 

Nor am I regarding the matter from an exclusively military point 
of view. Our public schools were never intended as merely prepara- 
tory schools for Woolwich and Sandhurst, and never could be converted 
to this sole purpose without injustice to the general education of this 
country. On the other hand, however, very many parents—though 
not wishing to exclude a reasonable study of classics—are justly de- 
sirous to include a measure of instruction in mathematics and modern 
languages, now essential in every profession followed by gentlemen, 
excepting, perhaps, that of the church, 

If the charges of shortcomings have been substantiated, the remedies 
obviously suggest themselves. But to guard against an imputation of 
pointless denunciation, I will simply enumerate the manifest reforms. 

1st, and foremost. School authorities must gulp down somewhat 
of their predilection for the old lines, and must throw themselves 
heart and soul into changes which shall diminish failures. 

2d. The introduction of more fresh blood into the teaching staff of 
the modern side is indispensable. 

3d. Pari passu with the foregoing is the formation of smaller classes, 
involving in most cases an increase of instructors. “ And the increase 
of expense ?” may be the objection urged as a clincher. I adjure them 
to “let sleeping dogs lie.” The normal expenses of the best public 
schools are already startling ; the extra charges for army candidates are 
not inconsiderable ; and it would be scarcely wise to challenge scrutiny 
into a financial administration which would not be tolerated for a single 
instant were the institutions a shade less admirable in other respects. 

Though we may find fault with a system of instruction at its 
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source, it would not be fair to shut our eyes to evils which vitiate the 
subsequent channels, and among these are the vicious absurdities which 
often distinguish examination papers, and which are partly responsible 
for the practice of cramming. To take a few specimens thoroughly 
typical of the general tenor. 

In mathematics the time assigned to the different branches is so 
short as entirely to preclude testing an intelligent comprehension of 
principles and their application in practice. In obligatory mechanics 
the hours allowed for the wide range of statics and dynamics is from 
2.30 to 5.30, and the questions in one paper® comprise theorems of 
forces, the principles of gravity, of tension, and of the pulley; an in- 
vestigation into accelerations, velocities under gravity, the parabolic 
path of a projectile, and motion in a circle, together with a number of 
make-weight problems which by themselves would constitute a fairly 
long paper. Even the candidate fortunate enough to have been primed 
with the required answers must scribble with a speed prohibitive of 
reflection, in order to complete his paper within the hours allowed; 
while his fellow, possibly knowing every whit as much, can only lament 
his ill luck in questions having been put to which he could easily have 
replied, had time admitted his utilizing mathematical reasoning instead 
of mechanical memory. 

In the modern languages papers the most remarkable feature is 
that the skilled linguist will very likely obtain but few marks. He 
may speak the language like a native; but a maximum of two hundred 
out of two thousand marks is all he can gain for this. He may be 
able to indite an admirable letter, or to write an accurate report, or to 
furnish correct translations expressed in modern colloquial phraseology ; 
all that is of little use. Examination French is not “ French-French.” 
Pedantic phrases and technical expressions are resorted to as crucial 
tests, and the main object of the questions in grammar seems to be to 
catch the victim tripping. A candidate will be little the worse French 
scholar for hesitating over “quelques gazouillements de linottes”® or “se 
cramponnant a un affit,’® or for incorrectly rendering “Agricola . . . 
professing to prefer the natural genius of the Britons to the studied 
acquirements of the Gauls,” ® or for being unable to “trace the gradual 
formation from the Latin of the words oui, blé, on,” etc. The linguistic 

examination comprises questions in French or in German literature and 
history,—a brave phrase, vindicated by the following examples: “ Name 
the sovereigns occupying the thrones of the principal European coun- 
tries in the year 1800, and give a brief account of the political situa- 
tion of England at this date.”” A complete answer would give evidence 
of an amazing range of information ; but since certainly not more than 


5 Admission to Woolwich Academy, November, 1894. 
6 Tbid., November, 1893. 
7 German Paper, admission to Woolwich Academy, June, 1894, 
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‘ten minutes could be prudently spared for the purpose, we suggest that 
“Write briefly and concisely your opinion of things in general” would 
be preferable, as susceptible of a more condensed reply. 

In French literature :* “ Montesquieu . . . and three of his con- 
temporaries being considered as the greatest writers of their century, 
say what you know of them; name some of their works, and add a 
few remarks on the encyclopedists.” This poser seems a replica of the 
traditional question in my Woolwich cadet days of a master wishing 
to elicit the students’ knowledge of Achilles, Hector, and the walls of 
Troy: ‘“ Who, dragged whom, round what, when and where?” 

“ Neither invective nor ridicule are arguments” may be the retort, 
“and we obtained a considerable number of correct answers to the 
above.” I have no doubt of it, but why? because you play into the 
crammer’s hands. I have before me an admirable little pamphlet, 
“ Aids to the Army and other Examinations,” by R. Courtenay Welch, 
epitomizing in twenty-eight pages the history and literature of France 
from 987 up to the present day, with a skeleton record of the principal 
kings, warriors, statesmen, and ‘authors. The work can be learned by 
heart in about six hours, and furnish answers to almost any questions 
likely to be put. The chief drawback is that the answers are merely 
evidence of spangle unworthy of the name of knowledge. I may add 
that a similar multum in parvo has been compiled for German as well 
as for the grammars of the various languages. 

One more set of absurdities to lighten the dryness of my subject. 

In English history : “Give a sketch of Dunstan’s career, and of his 
policy in Church and State.”* ‘“ What do you know of the circumstances 
which led to . . . the statutes de Donis and Quia Emptores, and of their 
provisions?”*® “ Write a history of the kingdom of Mercia.” “Give 
some account of Richard, King of the Romans.”™ 

Geography: “ Describe as accurately as you can the geographical 
positions of Flinders Range, . . . Lake Baikal, . . . Mount Kenia, 
. . . the Republicd’Andorra.”” N.B.—The territories of the “Grande 
Duchesse” de Gérolstein have been unaccountably omitted ! 

Recognizing the principle that no knowledge can be considered use- 
less, it must at any rate be conceded that a knowledge furnishing an- 
swers to the foregoing questions cannot take high precedence among 
the qualifications of a valuable practical officer, and that the form in 
which the questions are put offer a direct premium to cramming. 

With reference to the class of hard-working gentlemen who are 
pursuing that avocation in compliance with existing demands, I would 
point out that their services would still be invaluable, were sound in- 
struction substituted for make-believe knowledge. ~ 

I must now consider the possibility that I may have proved too 


8 Admission to Woolwich Academy, November, 1893. 
_ *Ibid., June, 1894, = Ibid., November, 1894," Ibid., November, 1893. 
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much, and may be met with the retort, “You have already admitted 
that army examinations only test the extent of cram and not of real 
knowledge. How, then, can you justly complain that the public 
schools, designed not to cram but to educate, are failures on their 
‘modern sides?” I reply that the “ modern sides,” neither educate nor 
cram ; or, to be more precise, that their teaching is so slender and 
superficial as to differ from a weak description of cramming only in 
being useless for examination purposes. We insist upon the fact that 
the “coach” at the outset of his tuition is generally dismayed at dis- 
covering that the pupil possesses no substratum of learning on which 
to build a superstructure. There is no time to remedy this deficiency, 
and the only expedient is to impart a meretricious show of knowledge 
by ramming into the candidate’s head answers, more or less learned by 
rote, to questions which, to the victim, are more or less gibberish. 
In fact, school-masters and civil service examiners have, perhaps un- 
consciously, played into the hands of the crammer. The first-named 
have somewhat modified their curriculum of instruction owing to the 
pressure of public opinion; examiners, willing to humor the well- 
founded predilection for our most notable schools, have been wont so 
to frame their questions as to enable candidates to display an illusory 
amount of knowledge and science,—but thanks only to the good offices 
of the go-between crammer. By all means let the nature of the test- 
papers be entirely changed; but be it borne in mind that unless the 
public schools likewise change their tactics the result will be not only 
that the alumni will be distanced in the competitive struggle, but that 
they will fail even to qualify. 

In conclusion, I repudiate the possible imputation that I have 
selected any particular public school as a peg on which to hang adverse 
criticism, though I admit that I have had in my mind’s eye one in- 
stitution, which in many respects is an illustrious type of the excellence 
on which I have dwelt. Not that the boys are sent there in order that 
“they may learn to be gentlemen,” because they are gentlemen before 
joining,—but where vice is grappled with and expelled, and is not 
cankered with hushing-up ; where swearing and obscenity are held to 
be stupid and in bad taste; where a robust independence is pre- 
eminent, and fribble-priggishness is laughed out of countenance ; where 
in athletic games and pursuits a proficiency has been attained second to 
none ; and where—more to the purpose with reference to this paper—a 
not unwilling ear has been turned to the modern requirements of educa- 
tional qualifications for lads destined for the public service. It is not too 
much to hope that in this, as well as in kindred public schools, there 
will be no further dallying with an adequate measure of reform in the 
instructional departments which will entitle it to an all-round verdict, 
if not of “ perfect” of “ proaime accessit.” 

Henry KNOLLYS, 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


NOTES AND DATA ON NAVAL AND MILITARY MATERIEL AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


It is the intention to collect and publish 
in this department of the ‘‘ United Service’’ 
all information obtainable from current 
publications and other available sources 
concerning ships, guns, armor, explosives, 
small-arms, military and maritime affairs, 
and kindred subjects. As the data are de- 
rived largely from unofficial sources, strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but all re- 
ports will be carefully examined and com- 
pared with others on the same subject, and 
it is hoped, by this means, to attain fairly 
correct results. Erratum notices will be 
published whenever errors are discovered 
in data previously given. As the develop- 
ment of the present plans for collecting 
information progresses, it is hoped to se- 
cure fuller and more authentic reports. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE NOTES. 
b.l. = breech-loading guns of ordinary 
(not rapid-fire) type. 
cm. = centimetre. 
f.a.m.l. = fore and aft midship line. 
I.H.P.= indicated horse-power. 
l.w.l. = load water-line. 
m.g. == machine gun. 
mm. = millimetre. 
pr. = pounder (as 6-pr.). 
r.c. =revolving cannon. 
rf. =rapid-fire. 
rf.g.= rapid-fire gun. 


WAR-SHIPS AND TORPEDO-BOATS. 


Great Britain. 

New Construction 1n 1895.—The 
programme of construction for the year 
1895 is said to include the laying down 
of the following vessels : one second-class 


battle-ship, at Chatham, type of the Bar- 

Jleux, improved; one armored cruiser of 
a new type, at Pembroke; one first-class 
cruiser at Chatham, type of Edgar, im- 
proved; three “fleet cruisers’ of about 
2000 tons, two at Devonport, one at 
Sheerness; one gunboat, at Sheerness, 
Dryad type, improved. The first-class 
cruiser of the Edgar type will have a 
displacement of about 8500 tons, and the 
I.H.P. of the engines is designed to be 
13,000 instead of 12,000, as designed for 
the Edgar class, or 10,000 as they now 
are after the reduction of grate area. 
The ‘fleet cruisers” of about 2000 tons 
will be approximately of the following 
dimensions: Length, 270 feet; beam, 45 
feet; mean load draft, 16 feet. The de- 
signed I.H.P. of the machinery will be 
about 10,000 and the speed not less than 
22 knots. The battery will consist en- 
tirely of rapid-fire and Maxim machine 
guns, the largest of the former to have 
a calibre of 4.7 inches. Four torpedo- 
tubes will be fitted, one in the stem, one 
in the stern, and one on each side. Other 
vessels will probably follow. The origi- 
nal 5-year programme calls for three 
second-class battle-ships, two first-class 
cruisers, eight second-class cruisers, four 
third-class cruisers, and twenty-two tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers. 


“ ARDENT,” “‘SuRLy,” “ BANSHEE”: 
Launcu.—These torpedo-boat destroyers 
were launched as follows: The Ardent, 
at Chiswick, October 16; the Surly, at 
Clydebank, November 10; and the Ban- 
shee, at Birkenhead, about the middle of 
November. 


Borers FoR TorpEepo-Boat Dkr- 
STROYERS.—The Yarrow’ water-tube 
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boiler is to be fitted in 10 térpedo-boat 
destroyers which are being built at the 
yards of Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., 
Elswick; Doxford & Son, Sunderland ; 
Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., Newcastle; 
Earle’s Ship-Building and Engineering 
Company, Hull. 


“Forts,” ‘Fox’: UNsuccEssFuL 
Triats.—The protected cruiser Forte, 
4360 tons, attempted to undergo her trial 
on the Maplin Mile on September 17, 
but owing to the priming of the boilers 
the trial was stopped. Further trials 
have been had, but the details are not vet 
at hand. The trials of the Fox, on Sep- 
tember 10, were also unsuccessful. The 
development of various defects in the 
engines, the principal:of which was the 
breakdown of the air-pump, necessitated 
a return to the dock-yard for repairs. 
Further trials about two weeks later 
were equally abortive. 


‘“‘ SHARP-SHOOTER”’: ACCIDENTS, Dz- 
FEcTs.—‘‘A Plymouth correspondent 
telegraphs that the career of the torpedo- 
gunboat Sharp-shooter has been one long 
list of misfortunes. Early in 1894 she 
broke down six times during one series 
of trials, and she has been in Devonport 
dock-yard repeatedly during the past few 
months undergoing repairs. Last week 
she was commissioned at Devonport for 
service with the channel squadron, but 
the Admiralty ordered her to undergo a 
thirty-hour full-power trial before join- 
ing the squadron. As a preliminary to 
this long trial the Sharp-shooter went into 
the Channel on Saturday and again on 
Monday, when she developed such ex- 
tensive defects in her machinery as to 
render it necessary for an indefinite post- 
ponement to be made of her thirty-hour 
trial. Overtime will be worked by the 
dock-yard hands, but it is not likely that 
her thirty-hour trial will be commenced 
until Monday next, and if the results are 
then unsatisfgctory, all hope of the Sharp- 
shooter joining the Channel Squadron 
will be abandoned.’”’—New York Herald, 
Paris Edition. After the completion of 
the repairs referred to above, a four-hour 
trial proved successful and the thirty- 
hour trial was ordered. It proved fairly 
satisfactory, but numerous minor troubles 
were experienced. 
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“HERMIONE”: CoaL CONSUMPTION 
TRIAL.— The results of a second series 
of evaporative trials just completed are as 
follows: With coal-supply limited to 12 
lbs. per square foot of grate surface, the 
indicated horse-power was 641 ; 2.58 lbs. 
of coal were consumed for each indicated 
horse-power, and 8.44 lbs. of water were 
evaporated for each pound of coal. With 
the coal-supply limited to 20 lbs. the re- 
sults were: I.H.P., 1066; 2.59 lbs. of 
coal consumed per I.H.P., and. 8.09 Ibs. 
of water evaporated per pound of coal. 
With the coal-supply limited to 28 lbs. 
the I.H.P. recorded was 1505; 2.56 lbs. 
of coal consumed per I.H.P., and 7.86 
lbs. of water evaporated per pound of 
coal,’ 

These are rational results and accord 
with ordinary United States practice at 
cruising speeds; they are not quite as 
good as our own average, but are slightly 
better than those obtained on some of our 
earlier and smaller ships. A steaming 
radius based upon such data as this will 
not lead to disappointment in service. 


‘Rocket’: TRIAL SPEED.—The tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer Rocket, built by 
Thomson, of ‘Clydebank, was tried at 
Skelmorlie, October 16, and developed a 
mean speed of 28.25 knots over the 
measured mile. 


TorPEDO-BoatT DrstTRoYERS, FLAM- 
Ina SMOKE-PipEs: METHOD OF OVER- 
coMIne.—lIt is found that, by furnishing 
an additional supply of air above the 
fire, the gases generated are entirely con- 
sumed before issuing from the smoke- 


pipe. 


‘“‘Hatcyon”’: Favutty Construc- 
TIoN.—The record of the Dryad class, to 
which the Halcyon belongs, is one of 
almost continous disappointment and 
failure. Though trials were eventually 
had which were officially declared to be 
“satisfactory,”’ it was well understood 
that they were only relatively so. In 
fact, these vessels have proved even more 
troublesome than those of the Sharp- 
shooter class, of which so many are 
“lame ducks.”’ The latest development 
is the discovery of the condition of the 
Haleyon’s bottom. Upon her recent 
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trials it was noted that her speed with | out of proportion to the gain in speed. 
forced draft was a knot less than that of | Moreover, the vibration at 14 knots was 
others of the class tried under similar | excessive. This latter may have been 
conditions. An examination in dock | due to defective balancing of the ma- 
showed that her bottom plating had been | chinery, but it reminds one of the be- 
put on in such a slovenly manner “that | havior of the Hercules in her recent 
the under-water portion of the bull was | trials. 
in many places out of line” to such a 
serious extent that it is decided “ to cover ‘Hussar’: TRIAL, REMARKsS.—The 
her bottom with a wood shell.”” There | under-water plating of the Hussar may 
is no doubt of these facts. The above | be almost as bad as that of the Halcyon. 
quotations are from Engineering, but | The I.H.P. developed on her recent 
identical reports appeared in all the | forced draft trial was 3525, 25 above the 
principal English papers, technical and | contract, but the speed was only 18.5 
general. It is an inconceivable state of | knots. 
affairs, and is a serious reflection upon 
the character of work and inspection in ‘‘RINGAROOMA”’?: STRANDING AND 
British dock-yards. REFLOATING.— The protected cruiser 
Ringarooma, of the permanent Aus- 
“ Monarcn”: Rerit, Trrats.—The | tralian Squadron (built for the Aus- 
refit of the old armored turret-ship Mon- | tralian colonies), some months since, 
arch has been completed. This included | while on surveying duty, ran on a coral 
a general overhauling of the hull, with | reef off Mallicello Island near New Cale- 
the putting in of several additional | donia. After thirteen days’ labor, as- 
water-tight bulkheads; removal of the | sisted by a French man-of-war and a 
old masts and rigging and the substitu- | merchant steamer, she was gotten off 
tion of three military masts; replacing | without serious injury except to the bot- 
of the light guns of the battery by | tom plating, which was badly bent and 
others of rapid-fire type; and lastly, the | torn for a length of about 80 feet. The 
replacing of the old machinery by. new | pumps easily kept the leak under, as the 
boilers and triple-expansion engines. | damage to the inner bottom plates was 
The cost of the refit was £128,666. The | slight. 
battery, as at present constituted, is: 
Four 12-inch M.L.R. in the turrets ; two ALLAN SvuBMARINE Boat.—The 
9-inch M.L.R. ; one 7-inch M.L.R.; and | working model of a boat constructed by 
fourteen R.F.G. The new machinery | Mr. Seymour Allan, of Sydney, N.S.W., 
was designed to develop 6500 I.H.P. | was recently tried in the public baths at 
with natural draft (fire-room open) and | Melbourne in the presence of the gov- 
8000 with 0.5 inch air-pressure. The | ernor, the senior naval officer, and others. 
anticipated speeds were 18 and 14.5 | The experiments were said to have been 
knots. The natural draft trial took | very successful in every respect. The 
place on October 16 and the forced draft | boat is intended for purposes of war and 
trial on October 18. The results were | designed to carry torpedoes. It is elec- 


as follows: trically driven and controlled. 


Natural Draft. Forced Draft. 
Draft of ship, forward 21 ft. 10in. 21 ft. 6 in. 
“ ““ “c aft 25 s 66 25 weR 
152.6 
0.6 
86.56 
8216.3. 
14.0 


The hull is apparently unsuited to ‘« Mars,” “ PRINCE GEORGE”: KEELS 
speeds as high as 14 knots, as the in- | Larp.—The keel of the battle-ship Mars, 
crease of power between 13.3 and 14 is | 14,900 tons, was laid ‘at Laird’s Yard, 
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Birkenhead, June 2, 1894, and that of 
her sister-ship, the Prince George, at 
Portsmouth dock-yard, September 12, 
1894. 


‘“‘ TLLustRiovs,”’ * CasaR’’ : ENGINES 
FoR.—The engines for the first-class bat- 
tle-ships Illustrious and Cesar (14,900 
tons) have been contracted for; those for 
the former, from Penn, and for the latter, 
from Maudelay. 


‘sCHaRGER,”’ ‘ Rocket,” ‘Stur- 
GEON”’: LauNncHED.—These torpedo- 
boat destroyers were launched as follows: 
The Charger, by Yarrow, at Poplar, 
September 15; the Rocket, by Thomson, 
at Clydebank, August 14, and the Stur- 
geon, by the Naval Construction and 
Armaments Company, at Barrow, July 
21. The steam trials will take place 
shortly, and a description of the vessels 
will be given with an account of their 
trials. 


“Decoy”: Triat.—The steam trials 
of the torpedo-boat destroyer Decoy took 
place off the Maplins, August 21, 1894. 
The mean of six runs over the measured 
mile, with and against the tide, was 
27,641 knots. During three hours free 
route steaming the speed averaged 27.77 
knots and the I.H.P. 83900—400 I.H.P., 
and 0.77 knot above the contract require- 
ments. The Decoy was built by Thorney- 
croft at Chiswick, and is a sister-ship in 
all respects to the Daring, whose trials 
were described last month. 


“ Lynx”: TrraL.—The steam trials 
of the torpedo-boat destroyer Lynx took 
place on August 80, 1894, on the Clyde 
(Skelmorlie). The mean speed on the 
measured mile was 27.15 knots. During 
a three-hour free route run the speed 
averaged 27.01 knots and the I.H.P. 
4548. The trial was satisfactory in all 
respects, though the speed barely reached 
that required by the contract. The Lynx 
was built by Laird, of Birkenhead. She 
is one of the destroyers which have leco- 
motive boilers. 


TorPEeDO-Boat DESTROYERS IN THE 
Mancuvres: AccIDENTS, ETC.—The 
behavior of the destroyers during last 
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summer’s mancuvres was unsatisfactory 
in many respects, though probably the 
defects are remediable. They proved to 
be fair sea-boats, but the lightness of con- 
struction gave the usual troubles. The 
Havock was compelled to return to port 
for repairs, which she was able to do un- 
der her own steam but at reduced speed. 
The Hornet broke down completely while 
chasing a torpedo-boat; both engines 
were disabled, there being a cracked cyl- 
inder cover and two bent piston-rods. 
She would probably have foundered but 
for the presence of the torpedo-gunboat 
Speedy, which came to her assistance and 
towed her into port. An undue flaming 
from the smoke-stack was noticed in the 
Havock, which showed her position to 
enemies and friends better than if she 
had carried special signal lights, and a 
constant stream of cinders and burning 
coal poured out of the funnels, covering 
the decks and the sea to leeward. A bow 
torpedo-tube has been fitted on the Hav- 
ock, Hornet, Daring, Decoy, Ferret, and 
Lynz, but will be omitted in all the others, 
while two 6-pounder rapid-fire guns will 
take its place. It was shown on trial 
that the boats would overrun their bow 
torpedo if discharged at full speed. 
Though the maximum velocity of the 
torpedo is 32 knots, it takes some little 
time to work up to this, and in the mean 
time the destroyer overtakes it. The 
discharges on the boats yet under con- 
struction will consist of single deck train- 
ing-tubes instead of a double gun. 


‘‘HaRRIER’’: TRIALS.—The 8-hour 
natural draft trial took place on Septem- 
ber 4. The mean results were: Steam in 
boilers, 150 pounds; steam at engines, 
148 pounds ; vacuum, 26.9; revolutions, 
228.9; I.H.P. 2696; air-pressure, 0.84 
inch; speed by patent log, 18 knots. 
The 8-hour forced draft trial took place 
on September 18, and gave the following 
results : Steam at boilers, 149; at engines, 
144; vacuum, 27.4; revolutions, 253.9; 
I.H.P., 83592; air-pressure, 1.77 inches ; 
speed by patent log, 19 knots. Like all 
patent log speeds the above are not to be 
depended upon. They do not accord 
with the results obtained with the other 
vessels of the class. Progressive speed 
trials with the Halcyon, a sister-ship to 
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the Harrier, are to be undertaken shortly. 
If the‘ vessel is brought down to her 
mean-load draft of 1070 tons the results 
will indicate what the vessels of this 
class are really able to do. 


“Fox,” “Forrg,” ‘‘Frora’”’: TRI- 
ALs.—After numerous failures the pro- 
tected cruiser For, 4360 tons, has suc- 
ceeded in making satisfactory trials. 
The 8-hour natural draft trial took place 
on September 28 with the following re- 
sults: Steam in boilers, 143 lbs.; air- 
pressure, 0.3 in.; revolutions, 1380; 
vacuum, 25.5; I.H.P., 7034; speed by 
patent log, 19 knots. The draft on trial 
was 18 feet 3 inches (mean load draft 
corresponding to displacement of 4360 
tons, 19 feet). The forced draft trial 
took place on October 16. The results 
were: Boiler-pressure, 144.8 lbs.; air- 
pressure, 1.8 inches; vacuum, 265.2 
inches ; revolutions, 140.8; I.H.P., 9068; 
speed by patent log, 19.9 knots. The 
mean draft on trial was 18 feet, one foot 
less than load draft. 

The Forte and Flora also made a bril- 
liant record of failures, but were success- 
ful at last. 

The final trials of the Forte gave re- 
sults as follows: With forced draft, 
I.H.P., 93880; speed by patent log, 19.85 
knots ; with natural draft, I.H.P., 7136; 
speed by patent log, 19 knots. 

The final forced “raft trials of the 
Flora gave: IH.P., 9297; speed by 
patent log, 20.1 knots. The natural 
draft results were: I.H.P., 7187; speed 
by patent log, 19.18 knots. 


““SHARP-SHOOTER:’? FURTHER DkE- 
FECTS.—Bad as the record of the Dryad 
class is, that of some of the Sharp-shooter 
class, and especially of the Sharp-shooter 
herself, easily exceeds it. After an un- 
paralleled succession of failures and 
breakdowns, she had what was con- 
sidered a successful trial and,was sent to 
replace the Speedwell in the Channel 
Squadron. A few days later she arrived 
in Gibraltar, with a damaged piston-rod, 
and under convoy of the Bellona. 


Torprpo-Boats Nos. 94 anp 95: 
TRIAL SPEEDs.—These boats are two of 
three contracted for from Mr. J. S. 
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White, of Cowes. The trial of No. 94 
took place in the Solent in August last. 
Six runs over the measured mile gave a 
mean speed of 23.257 knots. The trial 
of No. 95, under similar conditions, over 
the same course, gave a mean of 23.21 
knots. 


“Comus,”’ ‘* ConquEsT,’’ AND ‘*‘ Cor- 
DELIA’’: ReFit.—The partially-protect- 
ed cruisers Comusand Conquest, 2380 tons, 
will be refitted for service with the train- 
ing squadron at a cost of £31,000. They 
will be put in good order in all respects 
but there will be no alteration in design 
or fittings except in the battery, which 
will consist of nine or ten 6-inch B.L.R. 
(and some smal. R.F.G.) instead of the 
present battery of M.L.R. The Cor- 
delia will be refitted for general service 
abroad at a cost of £10,000. The Cor- 
delia has already had her battery changed 
twice. The first B.L. guns placed on 
board were of a type (Mark I) now con- 
demned. One of these guns burst dur- 
ing target-practice on June 29, 1891, kill- 
ing two officers and four men and wound- 
ing twelve others. This type of gun 


had a steel tube, and wrought-iron jacket 
and breech hoops. The chase was un- 
hooped but did not suffer any worse than 
the rest of the gun, for the breech portion 
was split into small fragments. 


‘‘ DREADNAUGHT”’: ReErFit.—The ar- 
mored turret-ship Dreadnaught is to be 
refitted and rearmed at a cost of £16,000. 
The plans contemplate thorough over- 
haul, new boilers, and a battery of B.L. 
guns. It is presumed that the above 
estimate does not cover the cost of the 
new battery. 


“ Aupacious,” ‘* HEcATE”: REFIT.— 
The Audacious is to be refitted for gen- 
eral service ; the Hecate will receive new 
boilers and possibly other fittings. 


‘‘ DROMEDARY’’: TRIAL.—The Drom- 
edary has undergone a 6-hour trial and 
developed 1262 I.H.P., 12 above the 
contract. The speed was 12.5 knots. 


‘¢ BELLEROPHON ”’: CHANGES IN SEC- 
ONDARY BATTERY, ETC.—The old armor- 
clad Bellerophon is to be provided with 
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six 8-pounder R.F.G. to take the place 
of her Nordenfeldt machine guns. She 
is also to be supplied with a tank fitted 
with flooding arrangements for the stor- 
age of dry gun-cotton. The gun-cotton 
has hitherto been stowed in the spirit- 
room. 


DEFECTS IN BRITISH SHIPs.—A num- 
ber of British vessels have recently given 
the authorities a géod deal of trouble in 
one way and another. The Blanche, Bel- 
lona, Barroza, and a dozen others seem 
to be afflicted with what the British ser- 
vice papers have facetiously termed the 
‘boiler difficulty.” The Foz, Flora, 
Forte, and many others have had defec- 
tive engines. The Barracouta class has 
been in difficulties from the beginning. 
None of them have done much satisfac- 
tory service. The torpedo-gunboats are 
continually in trouble owing to defects 
in machinery or boilers; the Sharp-shooter 
is a notable recent example. And the 
torpedo-boat destroyers bid fair to add to 
the list of “lame ducks.” 


‘« ABERDEEN.’’—This vessel has been 
recently built for the Canadian govern- 
ment, and is to be used for the protection 
of the fisheries. The engines are quad- 
ruple-expansion and the boilers water- 
tubulous. The speed developed on trial 
was 18 knots. A few small rapid-fire guns 
will be carried. 


AUXILIARY CRUISERS: CREWS FOR. 
—lIt is the intention of the Admiralty to 
provide crews for the twelve merchant 
steamers for which an annual subsidy is 
paid. These crews will be obtained from 
the naval reserve and will be specially 
detailed and drilled with the weapons 
they will be required to use. Less defi- 
nite arrangements will be made for the 
crews of fourteen other vessels, which 
are held at the disposal of the Admiralty, 
but are unsubsidized. 


France. 

PROGRAMME OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 1895.—The following account of the 
probable programme of construction for 
1895 is derived from the Army and Navy 
Gazette :**‘ The French naval estimates 
for 1895, of which we gave particulars 
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on June 16 (1894), have been discussed 
by the Budget Committee of which M. 
Brisson is reporter. The Minister en- 
tered into a long explanation of his 
views, and said he accepted sponta- 
neously a reduction of seven millions of 
francs upon the gross sum of the esti- 
mates, as a financial expedient, charges 
to this amount, incurred during 1895, 
being transferred for payment to 1896. 
He thinks, moreover, that further reduc- 
tions are possible, but demands that 
whatever is saved shall be applied to 
new constructions. If this be done he 
will be able to put in hand a programme 
somewhat larger than that originally 
proposed. The battle-ship ‘‘ A 7” would 
be laid down at Brest, and the following 
vessels would be given out to contract: 
A first-class cruiser, a cruiser of the second 
class, two of the third class (croiseurs de 
station), two sea-going torpedo-boats, five 
others of the first class, and six for the 
transport. In addition, at the beginning 
of 1896, another first-class cruiser, ex- 
actly similar to that proposed for 1895, 
would be begun. As we have already 
said, some inquiries are going forward 
in view of laying down a new type of 
first-class cruisers of high speed. These 
would displace from 8500 to 9000 tons, 
and would have a speed of 28 knots. 
Their engines would develop 26,000 
horse-power, and they would carry coal 
sufficient for 10,000 miles at 12 knots, 
6000 miles at 15 knots, and 3300 miles 
at 18 knots. The cost of a cruiser of 
this class would be 17,000,000 francs. 
The Budget Committee proposes some 
economies, and M. Brisson has accepted 
the principle of crediting these to the 
chapters of new constructions, provided 
they be assigned to the building of 
cruisers.’’ ‘ 


‘¢ BRENNUS’’: ALTERATIONS.—It is 
found that, like the Magenta, the Bren- 
nus is deficient in stability owning to ad- 
ditions to the superstructure during con- 
struction. While crossing from L’Orient 
to Brest—a very short trip—under un- 
favorable circumstances, the bad weather 
prevented her from entering the port of 
Brest. One of the ports being left open, 
the water rushed in when the vessel 
rolled and produced a temporary panic. 
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It has been decided to reduce the height 
of the superstructure by a meter and a 
half (nearly 5 feet), and this work is now 
in progress. The vessel has had pre- 
liminary trials, but the final trials will 
not take place until the repairs to the 
superstructure are completed. 


‘‘JEMMAPES”: TRIALS.—The coast 
defense turret-ship Jemmapes, 6590 tons, 
has completed her trials. The results of 
the 8-hour forced draft trial were 9250 
I.H.P. and 16.7 knots speed (850 I.H.P. 
and 0.2 knot above the contract). With 
2200 I.H.P. thespeed was 11 knots. The 
first trials, attempted some months pre- 
vious, were unsuccessful. — 


“ Frevrus”: TrraL.—The last trials 
of the Fleurus, 1310 tons, are said to have 
been satisfactory. The 1.H.P. developed 
was about 4000 with 130 revolutions. 
The speed is not stated. This type of 
vessel has been succeeded by that of the 
D' Iberville, which is regarded as very 
much superior in every way. 


TorrPepo- Boat Trias. — Torpedo- 
boats Nos. 182 and 183, of the 36-metre 
type, and built by Normand, of Havre, 
have completed their trials success- 
fully. No. 182 developed a speed of 
24 knots, and No. 183 a speed of 24.5 
knots. 


‘‘LANSQUENET’: TRIAL, ACCEPT- 
ANCE.—The Lansquenet has completed 
her trials and been accepted. The ex- 
pected speed was not realized, as she only 
succeeded in developing 24 knots with 
great difficulty. 


“Gustave Zé£pk’: Triats.—The 
submarine torpedo-boat Gustave Zédé was 
tried at Toulon during November last. 
She moved about the roadstead for about 
three hours, but did not, so far as observed 
from the shore, go below the surface. 
Her speed was gradually increased from 
five to about eight knots. The power is 
developed from 800 accumulator cells. 
The turning circle was about 700 feet. 
It is said that although the boat was not 
submerged at all, considerable discomfort 
was experienced from the acid vapors dis- 
engaged, and that submersion for more 
than a few minutes will be impossible 
unless measures can be devised for cor- 
recting this defect. 
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‘‘REDOUTABLE”’: COMPLETION OF 
Rerit.—The Redoutable, which has been 
undergoing an extensive refit, is now 
ready for service. The trial of the new 
machinery is reported satisfactory in all 
respects, though the speed attained is not 
given. The refit included an entire new 


battery of modern guns and many other 
improvements. 


‘‘ ARETHUSE’’: BoILER ACCIDENT.— 
A disastrous accident took place on board 
the Aréthuse on October 29 last. She 
was lying at Brest under repairs when a 
boiler, of which the tubes were being 
tested, exploded, killing six men and in- 
juring twenty others. Some were scalded 
and some choked by the dense volumes 
of steam which issued from the wrecked 
boiler. 


New Turrp-Ciass Crviser.—Plans 
of a third-class cruiser of extraordinary 
speed and radius of action have been pre- 
pared, and she will shortly be laid down 
at Brest. She is to be able to develop a 
speed of 23 knots with forced draft and 
maintain 20 knots during 24 hours. The 
engines will be twin-screw, quadruple- 
expansion, and the boilers water-tubu- 
lous. In order to keep at normal draft 
she will be fitted with compartments that 
may be flooded as the coal is expended. 
The armament will consist of ten 10-cen- 
timetres (8.98-inches), 28-pounder R.F.G.; 
and twelve 47-millimetres (1.85 inches), 
8-pounder R.F.G, Signal masts only will 
be fitted. Berthing space will be provided 
for a crew of 160. 


‘Bruix’: Launcew.—The armored- 
cruiser Bruix, 4745 tons, was launched at 
Rochefort, August 8, 1894. She is the 
last of her class to take the water. The 
others are the Chanzy, Charner, and La- 
touche-Tréville. A full description of the 
last-named was given in ‘the notes a 
month ago, and this description applies 
equally to all. 


‘DESCARTES’: LAauNcH, DEscRIP- 
TIoN.—The protected cruiser Descartes, 
8988 tons, was launched at the works of 
the Société des Ateliers et Chantiers de 
la Loire, Nantes, September 27, 1894.. 
Her dimensions are: Length, 3165 feet 11 
inches; beam, 42 feet 4 inches; draft, 
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forward, 16 feet 11 inches; draft, aft, 21 
feet 5 inches; displacement, 3988 tons 
(metric). The hull is of steel, sheathed 
with wood and coppered. The double 
bottom and protective deck are complete. 
The thickness of the latter is 1.6 inches 
on the slope amidships, and 1 inch for- 
ward and aft. The conning-tower is of 
steel, 2.75 inches thick on the forward 
side, and 1.6 inches on the after side. The 
communication-tube is 8.15 inches. There 
are two military masts with three tops 
on each: the lower for a lookout, the 
middle for four 8-pounder R.F.G., the 
upper for 37-millimetres R.C. and search- 
lights. The battery will consist of four 
6.8-inch B.L., ten 3.9-inch R.F.G., 
eight 37-millimetres R.C.; and there 
are two torpedo-tubes, ene on each side 
amidships. The upper works are cut 
away in steps, with a gun mounted in 
each angle, so that the 6.3-inch and 8.9- 
inch guns may all fire parallel with keel, 
either ahead or astern. There will be 
four sets (16 boilers) of Belleville boilers, 
designed for a pressure of 242 pounds per 
square inch. The estimated speed with 
forced draft is 19 knots, and the I.H.P. 
8500 to 9000. The natural draft power 
is to be 95 per cent. of that with forced 
draft ; the speed will be about 18 knots. 
The sustained horse-power during 24 
hours will be at least 5500. The coal 
capacity at load draft is 556 tons, giving 
an estimated radius of action, at 10 knots, 
of about 5000 knots. The total bunker 
capacity is about 725 tons. 


‘¢D’IBERVILLE”: TRIAL, DESCRIP- 
TIoN.—The official trials of the D’Iber- 
ville took place in June and July, 1894. 
The results are embodied in the following 
table : 

Dateot Duration, 5» Hero” speed 
Trial. Trial. ten. Soe 


June 16... 6hrs. 1800 207.6 15.82 knots. 
29. . .18hrs.* 3318 258 193 ’ 
June {55 . 6hrs.* 4400 280 20.7 « 
July 27. .4.25hrs. 5060 292.38 21.61 " 
* 24 hours consecutive trial. 


The D’ Iberville is a high-speed torpedo- 
gunboat with pronounced ram-bow and 
raised’ poop and forecastle. The sides 
amidships curve inward (in the arc of a 
circle of comparatively small radius) from 
the water-line to the level of the upper 
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deck, whence the bulwarks rise vertically. 
The sponsons amidships rest upon the 
curved side, but do not project beyond 
the width of the ship at the water-line. 
There are two light pole masts and two 
smoke-pipes. The hull is of steel, un- 
sheathed, with thickened plating (about 
1 inch) in wake of machinery. Since the 
completion of the trials some slight 
changes have been made in hull and fit- 
tings including armor protection for the 
wheel. The dimensions are: Length, 262 
feet 5 inches; beam, 26 feet 6 inches ; 
mean draft, 11 feet 2 inches; displace- 
ment, 925 tons (metric). The engines 
are twin-screw, triple-expansion, 4-cylin- 
der, designed to develop 5000 I.H.P. 
with forced draft. The boilers consist of 
four sets of Lagrafel and D’Allest, de- 
signed for a pressure of 213 pounds per 
square inch. The battery consists of 
rapid fire guns only,—viz., one of 10-cen- 
timetres (8.98-inches), three 65-centime- 
tres (2.56-inches), five 3-pounders, and 
four 1-pounders. Three torpedo-boats are 
fitted. 


“ REDOUTABLE”’: ReEparrs, REFIT. 
—The refit and repair of the battle-ship 
Redoutable are now practically completed. 
They include new boilers, a new battery 
of modern guns, and a thorough over- 
haul in every respect. 


BoILeR ACCIDENT ON A TORPEDO- 
Boat.—A serious accident occurred on 
board torpedo-boat 120, some time ago, 
off Marseilles. This torpedo-boat was 
proceeding to Toulon, in company with 
four others, when the accident occurred. 
The boiler is of the locomotive type. 
Owing probably to carelessness of the 
fireman in tending water, the crown-sheet 
of the furnace collapsed and gave way, al- 
lowing steam to escape into the fire-room. 
There were two mechaniciens and two fire- 
men present, two of which were fatally 
scalded, and the other two so badly in- 
jured that there were doubts of their 
recovery. 

Russia. 

BaTTLE-SHIP oF ‘“Sissor VELIKI”’ 
Type: LaIp pown.—The new battle- 
ship of the Sissoi Veliki type, which was 
recently described in these NorEs, was 
laid down at St. Petersburg last autumn, 
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and is building on the slip made vacant 
by the launch of the Poltava. 


‘“Granpd ADMIRAL APRAXINE’’: 
Keer. Ltarp.—This coast-defense armor- 
clad is building at the New Admiralty 
Works, upon the slip from which the 
Sissoi Veliki was launched. 


ToRPEDO-BoATs ORDERED.—Ten first- 
class torpedo-boats, to cost about $85,000 
each, have been ordered from the Nevsky 
Mechanical Works, St. Petersburg. 


“Poittava,’  ‘! PETROPAVLOVSK:” 
Launcu.— These _ battle-ships were 
launched in November, 1894; the for- 
mer at the New Admiralty Works on the 
6th, and the latter at Galernaia Island, 
St. Petersburg, on the 9th. They are 
of about 10,960 tons, and are sister ships 
to the Sevastopol, which is still on the 
stocks. The engines for the Petropavlovsk 
have been ordered of Hawthorn, Leslie 
& Co., Newcastle, and those for the Pol- 
tava from Humphreys, Tennant & Co., 
of Deptford. The original plans of these 
vessels were very nearly the same as 
those for the United States battle-ships 
of the Indiana class, but it is reported 
that the design has been modified during 
construction, and a description is there- 
fore deferred until the character of the 
modifications is ascertained. 


New VESSEL FOR THE VOLUNTEER 
Firexzt. — This ship is ordered from 
Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., of Newcastle. 
The dimensions are: Length over all, 
500 feet; beam, 54 feet; draft, 24 feet; 
and they are designed to carry 4000 
tons of dead weight in addition to 1400 
tons of coal in the bunkers. The en- 
gines are twin-screw, triple-expansion, 
of 12,500 I.H.P., and guaranteed to give 
a speed of 19.5 knots during a 12 hours’ 
trial. The boilers are 24 in number, 
Belleville water-tubulous, with 1132 
square feet of grate area and 35,000 
square feet of heating surface, and de- 
signed fora steam-pressure of 250 pounds. 
The boilers will be arranged in three 
groups of eight boilers each. 


New Batrie-SHIp BUILDING: Dez. 
SCRIPTION.—The battle-ship of modified 
Sissoi Veliki type, reported as building at 
the New Admiralty Yard, St. Peters- 
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burg, is said to be of the following dimen- 
sions: Length, 117 metres (3883 fect 10 
inches); beam, 22 metres (72 feet 2 
inches), The I.H.P. is expected to be 
8500, and the corresponding speed 16 
knots. The battery will consist of two 
(or four?) 12-inch B L.R. ; six 6-inch 
R.F.G. ; twelve 3-pounder R.F.G. ; and 
four 1-pounder R.F.G. Six torpedo-tubes 
will be fitted. 


NEw ARMORED CRUISER OF THE 
Rurix Type: Bur_p1ne, DEscrIPTIoN. 
—This vessel is also building at the New 
Admiralty Yard. The dimensions are: 
Length, 446 feet 9 inches; beam, 69 feet 
10 inches ; mean draft, 26 feet 9 inches ; 
displacement, 12,095 tons. The designed 
I.H.P. of the engines is 15,000, and the 
corresponding speed 20 knots. The bat- 
tery consists of four 8-inch B.L.R.; six- 
teen 6-inch R.F.G. ; six 4.7-inch R.F.G.; 
and eighteen 3-pounders and 1-pounders. 
Six torpedo-tubes will be fitted. 


‘‘SEsToRESK’’: Tria SPEED.—This 
torpedo-boat which was built for the Rus- 
sian government by Normand, of Havre, 
has completed her trials and been ac- 
cepted. The speed developed was 24.5 
knots, with 14,000 I.H.P. The Sestoresk 
was described in the Norgs for Novem- 
ber, 1894. 

Italy. 

ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURE.—In ad- 
dition to the sums already decided upon, 
the Italian government proposes to spend 
the additional amount of 1,400,000 lire 
($280,000) upon ship-building, of which 
the bulk is to be devoted to vessels al- 
ready in course of construction. 


New Type ArMor-CLAD PROPOSED. 
—The Italian Naval Committee is stated 
to have examined and reported favorably 
upon a new type of armor-clad of the 
first class. The plans, by Signor Brin, 
are said to be entirely different from any 
existing, either in Italy or abroad. The 
chief characteristics are very high speed, 
and the submersion of very nearly the 
whole body of the vessel. 


“GOVERNOLO:” SATISFACTORY 
TriaLts.—This gunboat, already de- 
scribed in the Norss, is said to have 
had satisfactory steam trials. 
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‘“ Dawnporo,” *‘ Duro’: Heavy 
Guns CHANGED.—It is reported that the 
Italian Ministry of Marine has definitely 
decided to remove the old type turret 
guns from these vessels and replace them 
by others of modern design and of con- 
siderably smaller calibre (probably about 
12-inch). 


‘‘San Martrno’’: CONVERTED TO A 
TorPepo ScuHoot-SxHir.—This old ar- 
mor-clad, which was some time since re- 
fitted and partially remodeled, has been 
converted into a torpedo school-ship. 


‘* AVVOLTOIO”: ACCIDENT TO.—The 
sea-going torpedo-boat Avvoltoio, on Sep- 
tember 18 last, struck a sunken rock off 
Genoa, and, although ‘headed for shore 
with all possible speed, she sank before 
reaching it. There was no loss of life. 
A few days afterwards she was raised and 
, towed to Genoa for repairs, when it was 

discovered that she had a tear, forty feet 
long, in her bottom, had lost two blades 
of one of her propellers, and had one of 
her torpedo-tubes badly crushed. 


“ CALABRIA’’: LAUNCH, DESCRIPTION. 
—The protected cruiser Calabria, of the 
Liguria type, was launched at Spezzia, 
September 20, 1894. Her dimensions are : 


Length, 262 feet 6 inches; beam, 40 feet 


8 inches; mean draft, J6 feet 9 inches ; 
displacement, 2470 tons. The engines 
are twin-screw, triple-expansion, of 4000 
I.H.P. with natural draft, and 6500 
I.H.P. with forced draft ; the correspond- 
ing speeds are 18 and 19 knots. The 
coal-supply is 550 tons. The battery 
consists of four 152-millimetre (6-inch) 
R.F.G.; six 120-millimetre (4.7 inch) 
R.F.G.; one 7.5-millimetre (2.95 inch) 
R.F.G. ; eight 6-pounders and eight 1- 
pounders. Two torpedo-tubes are fitted. 
The protective deck, which is complete, 
is 2 inches thick on the slopes and 1 inch 
on the flat. The complement of officers 
and men is 240. 


“Sarprena”: TriraL I1.H.P. anp 
SpreD.—Further reports state that the 
I.H:P. and speeds developed by the Sar- 
degna on her recent forced draft trials 
were I.H.P. 17,500, speed 20 knots; 
I.H.P. 14,150, speed 19 knots. 
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PERMANENT AND RESERVE Squap- 
Rrons.—The Italia Militaire é Marina 
states that the Minister of Marine has 
considered favorably a project of main- 
taining the permanent and reserve squad- 
rons alternately in commission, each for 
periods of one year. 


“VENEzIA,” ‘Roma,’ ‘ PRINCIPE 
AMADEO,” “ Marta ADELAIDE’’: SALE. 
—These obsolete armor-clads are declared 
to be unserviceable and will be sold. 


‘ Ancona,” “ PaLzsTRo,’’ “¢ CASTEL- 
FIDARDO’’: TRANSFERRED TO COAST 
Drrenst.—These old armor-clads are 
removed from the list of effective sea- 
going ships and will be used only for the 
local defense of ports. 


Germany. 

New Barrie-SHip: KEEL LAID.— 
The keel of this vessel, which is to re- 
place the obsolete Preussen, was laid at 
Wilhelmshaven in October, 1894. She 
will be a reproduction of the Worth with 
some slight modifications. The battery 
will consist of six 28-cm. (1l-ineh) 
B.L.R., two of 30 calibres length and 
four of 35; six 3.9-inch R.F.G. of 85 
calibres ; eight 3.4-inch R.F.G. of 80 cali- 
bres; two 2.3-inch boat guns; and eight 
0.81-inch machine guns. The maximum 
expected speed is 17.2 knots with 10,280 
I.H.P. and 111 revolutions. 


Two ARMORED CRUISERS PROJECTED. 
—The German Admiralty has decided 
to build, as soon as the money is avail- 
able, two very large armored cruisers in 
which great offensive power and great 
radius of action will be combined. 


“Oprin’’?: Launcn.—The seventh ar- 
mor-clad of the Siegfried type (8495 tons) 
was launched November 3. She was 
provisionally styled ‘“‘T’’ while under 
construction. One other of the same 
class, ‘‘ V,” is building and will soon be 
ready for launching. Two others, “ W”’ 
and “ X,” were included in the original 
programme, but have not yet been com- 
menced. 


‘‘@ereR’”’: LauncH, DEscrIPTION.— 
The third-class cruiser Geier (late ‘‘ F’’) 
18 
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was launched at Wilhelmshaven, Octo- | these NorEs, has completed her trials. 


ber 15, 1894. The Geter is a sister ship 
to the Kormoran, Kondor, and Seeadler. 
The hull is of steel, sheathed with wood 
and coppered, and of the following di- 
mensions: Length, 246 feet; beam, 33 
feet 6 inches; mean draft, 15 feet; dis- 
placement, 1640 tons. The battery con- 
sists of eight 10.5-cm. (4.18-inch) R.F.G. 
and four machine guns; two torpedo- 
tubes are fitted. The I.H.P. of the 
machinery is 2800 and the designed speed 
16 knots. The coal-supply is 250 tons. 


TorPeDO-Boat Destroyer. — The 
German government is about to make 
trials of a new torpedo-boat destroyer, 
or large torpedo-boat, which has been 
built by Schichan, of Elbing. She is 177 
feet 2 inches long, has a speed of 25 
knots, carries coal for 8 days’ steaming, 
and has accommodations for men and 
officers vastly superior to that of previ- 
ous boats of her size. Boats of her class 
are called ‘‘ Division Boats’’ in the Ger- 
man navy. 


‘¢ BRANDENBURG’: REPAIRS COM- 
PLETED.—The repairs to the battle-ship 
Brandenburg have been completed. On 
recent trials she developed a speed of 16.5 
knots with natural draft. 


Atvuminum Boat.—During the recent 
mancuvres experiments were made with 
an aluminum boat, which was said to be 
highly satisfactory. 


Austria. 


Bupeet For 1895.—The Austrian 
naval budget for 1895, which amounts 
to 12,981,260 florins, an increase of 
503,580 over the vote for last year, in- 
cludes credits for laying down six sea- 
going torpedo-boats and for work on 
coast-defense ships A, B, and C, which 
are now in hand. A and B will be 
launched in 1896 and 1898 respectively ; 
C probably in 1899. The cost of the 
torpedo-boats is estimated at $540,000. 


Spain. 

“Viscaya’’: TrraL Resvutts.—The 
armored cruiser Viscaya, 6890 tons, a 
sister-ship in all respects to the Infanta 
Maria Teresa, recently fully described in 


The results with natural draft were 9500 
I.H.P. and 18.6 knots; with forced draft 
18,700 I.H.P. and 20.3 knots. 


Turkey. 

‘¢ The Constantinople correspondent of 
the Reichswehr gives some fresh particu- 
lars concerning the Turkish navy. We 
have already referred to the launch of 
certain vessels at the Golden Horn in 
August (1894). These were the steel cor- 
vettes Sed-ul-Bahr and Zuhaf (648 tons, 
length 190 feet, beam 24 feet), to replace 
the older vessels so named, and two steel 
gunboats, Shefket- Numa (200 tons, length 
112 feet, beam 19 feet 2 inches) and 
Seyd-i-Deria, which is approximately of 
the same size, as well as a 75-foot screw 
tug, the Ahter (70 tons), and a small 
steam launch. A few weeks ago the 55- 
metre torpedo-catcher from the Germania 
Yard at Kiel reached Constantinople, 
and the 75-metre boat of the same class 
is expected to follow. The new vessel, 
says the correspondent, lies at the Ad- 
miralty wharf amid the torpedo flotilla, 
which has become almost useless. If the 
Sutludcha torpedo station at the Golden 
Horn should be completed, and it is yet 
far from that, it will be provided, says 
the correspondent, for a flotilla quite 
unfit for its element. The new training- 
ship Neibet-Numa is being completed, 
and will then proceed to Crete, and, 
alternately with the old training-vessel 
Mehemet Selim, will make two-monthly 
cruises with the first- and second-class 
cadets.”’—Army and Navy Gazette. 


“Sep-uL-Baugr,” “ZunHarF,”’ “‘Sryp- 
I-DERIAH,’’ “‘ SHEFKET-NuMA,”’ ‘ REH- 
BER,” “‘ ANTER’’.—The Turkish govern- 
ment recently launched six vessels simul- 
taneously in the Golden Horn,—viz., two 
corvettes, two gun-vessels, and two gun- 
boats. The corvettes, named respectively 
Sed-ul-Bahr and Zuhaf, are to take the 
places of obsolete vessels of the same 
names, and are each of 800 tons displace- 
ment and 12 knots speed. Each will 
carry four 4.7-inch R.F.G. in sponsons, 
six H.R.C., with two torpedo-ejectors. 
Their engines are to be those of the ships 
whose names they will take, as they date 
from 1885 only. The two gun-vessels are 
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the Seyd-i-Deriah and the Shefket-Numa. 
Each is of 200 tons displacement, and 
will be armed with four small guns in 
sponsons. The gunboats are named the 
Rehber and Ahter. 


DispatcH Boat anD TorPEDO DI- 
vision Boat.—A dispatch vessel of 850 
tons is approaching completion at the 
Germania Yard, Kiel. The expected 
speed is 21 knots. A torpedo division 
boat was recently launched at the same 
yard. The dimensions are: Length, 188 
feet; beam, 21 feet; depth, 12 feet 4 
inches; displacement, 270 tons. Trials 
of engines and boilers are said to have 
given satisfactory results. 


Brazil. 

New ARMoOR-CLADS ORDERED.— 
Through its special representative in 
France, Admiral J. de Proenga, the Bra- 
zilian government has ordered from the 
Société des Forges et Chantiers de la Mé- 
dittrranée, at La Seyne, near Toulon, two 
small armor-clads. They are intended 
chiefly for operating along the coast, and 
are of light draft. The dimensions are: 
Length, 267 feet 6 inches; beam, 46 feet 
11 inches; mean load draft, 13 feet 2 
inches; displacement at this draft, 3162 
tons. The designs are by M. Lagane, 
directing constructor of La Seyne Yard. 
The I.H.P. of the engines with natural 
and forced draft are respectively 2650 
and 3400, and the corresponding speeds 
are 18 and 14 knots. The armament 
will consist of four 9.4-inch B.L.R. 
mounted in pairs in turrets forward and 
aft; four 4.7-inch R.F.G.; two 5.9-inch 
rifled howitzers or long mortars; two 3- 
inch (12-pounder) R.F.G.; four 6-pounder 
R.F.G.; two 1l-pounder R.F.G.; two 
l-inch machine guns; and two torpedo 
ejectors. There will be a thick steel 
armor-belt, a protective deck, and heavy 
armor on: the turrets. The number of 
different calibres in the guns of the sec- 
ondary battery seems wholly unneces- 
sary, and liable to cause confusion and 
trouble with the ammunition-supply. 


Netherlands. 

“Pret Her’: Launcn, Desorir- 
TION.—The armored cruiser Piet Hein 
was launched on August 16 at the yard 





of the Netherlands Steamship Company, 
Fijenoord. She is a sister-ship in all re- 
spects to the Evertsen and Kortenaer. 
She is a lightly-armored, twin-screw 
cruiser with complete water-line belt; 
single armored barbette forward; flush 
spar deck with superstructure amidships 
for about half the length, and in width 
a little more than half the beam of the 
ship; armored conning-towér just for- 
ward of the foremast; one smoke-pipe ; 
two military masts, each carrying a fight- 
ing top; ram bow. The dimensions are: 
Length, 282 feet 10 inches ; beam 46 feet 
11 inches; draft aft, 16 feet 9 inches; 
displacement, 3400 tons. The belt armor 
is 5.9 inches thick amidships, tapering to 
8.9 inches at the bow and stern. The bar- 
bette is 9.45 inches thick ; the protective 
deck 2.36 inches ; and the shields over the 
guns 1.2 inches. Two 21-centimetre 
(8.27-inch) guns are mounted in a pear- 
shaped barbette forward of the super- 
structure, with fire from directly ahead 
to broad aft the quarter; one 21-centi- 
metre gun is mounted on a central pivot- 
mount on the open deck abaft the super- 
structure, protected by a large shield 
only; two 16-centimetre (5.9-inch) 
R.F.G. are in sponsons, one on each side, 
amidships, with fire ahead and astern ; 
six 7.5-centimetre (2.95-inch) R.F.G. are 
mounted on the superstructure, three 
each side, the forward and after pairs 
firing ahead and astern respectively ; and 
there are four 1-pounders R.F.G. mount- 
ed in the tops, and two on the superstruc- 
ture. Two (or three?) torpedo-tubes are 
fitted. There are four boilers. The en- 
gines are twin-screw, triple-expansion, 
of 4800 I.H.P. designed to give a speed 
of 16 knots. 


Argentina. 


“ Parra”: Tria, Descriprion.— 
The torpedo-cruiser Patria has completed 
her trials. With forced draft the results 
were: Mean of 6 runs over the measured 
mile gave, revolutions, 233.4, speed, 
20,575 knots ; mean speed for 3-hour run 
20.56 knots, revolutions, 233.5. The 
results with natural draft were: Mean of 
6 runs over a measured base (8.1 miles 
long) gave 17.915 knots; mean of 6 
runs Over the measured mile with 190 
revolutions (the number estimated to 
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give 17.5 knots, the contract natural 
draft speed) gave 17.77 knots; mean of 
8 hours continuous steaming in Liverpool 
Bay, 201 revolutions, 17.6 knots speed. 
The air-pressure on the 8-hour trial was 
0.5 inch and the I.H.P. about 3300. 
The water was rather shallow for high 
speed steaming. During all her trials 
the vessel was at mean normal draft. 
The Patria is somewhat like the British 
Haleyon class, but slightly larger arid 
has a flush spar-deck instead of raised 
poop and forecastle. This makes hera 
more comfortable vessel at sea. The di- 
mensions are: Length, 250 feet ; beam, 31 
feet 6 inches; mean draft, 10 feet, with 
all normal weights on board. The ton- 
nage is said to be 483 O.M. (old measure- 
ment), but this is probably an error, as 
it is about what her displacement should 
be. The engines are twin-screw, triple- 
expansion. The boilers are four in num- 
ber, of the dry-bottom locomotive type. 
Each pair of boilers and each set of en- 
gines are in separate compartments. 
The coal capacity is 250 tons and the 
radius of action 4000 miles at 10 knots. 
The armament consists of two 4.7-inch 
Armstrong R.F.G., one forward, one aft 
on the upper deck ; four 8-pounder and 
two 8-pounder Maxim-Nordenfeldts on 
the upper deck ; and two 1-inch machine 
guns on the bridge. The torpedo equip- 
ment consists of one bow tube and four 
training tubes on the main deck working 
through specially-designed ports. The 
torpedoes are of the latest 18-inch pattern. 


Denmark. 

‘‘ HEIMDAL”’: LauncH, DEscRIPTION. 
—The protected cruiser Heimdal was 
launched at Copenhagen, August 31, 
1894... The hull is of steel with partial 
double-bottom and of the following di- 
mensions: Length, 257 feet, 6 inches; 
beam, 27 feet 6 inches; draft, 11 feet 6 
inches; displacement, 1280 tons. The 
protective deck is 1.5 inches thick on the 
slopes. The engines are twin-screw, 
triple-expansion, of 8000 I.H.P., de- 
signed to give a speed of 17.5 knots. 
The coal-supply is 125 tons. The battery 
consists of two 4.7-inch R.F.G., four 6- 
pounders, and six machine guns. Four 
torpedo-tubes are fitted. The total cost 
is estimated at 2,000,000 crowns. 
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NavaL Estimates FoR 1895-96.— 
The Danish naval estimates for 1895-96 
amount in all to 7,735,415 kroner 
($2,057,620). In the ordinary charges 
1,200,000 kroner are assigned to carrying 
forward the battery armor-clad Skjold 
(780,000 kroner), the building of a first- 
class torpedo-boat (370,000 kroner), and 
the laying down of a new armor-clad 
(100,000 kroner). The Esbern Snare and 
Valkyrien are to be repaired. There are 
also charges for a mining vessel and 
alterations of existing ships in the ex- 
traordinary estimates. In the spring of 
1895 a squadron for maneuvring will be 
formed, consisting of the Odin (flag) and 
Gorm, the gunboats Méen and Oeresund, 
the first-class torpedo-boats Delfinen and 
Svoerdfisken, fourteen second-class tor- 
pedo-boats, and a mine vessel. 


China and Japan, 


Cruisers FoR CHina.—A 24-knot 
cruiser is building at Elswick for China, 
but it will not be delivered until after the 
termination of the war. 


Owing to lack of space it has been 
found necessary to omit a résumé of the 
war operations to date. This will be 
given in next month’s Norgs, and will 
include a description of the leading 
features of the battle of Yalu. 


Portugal. 


PROGRAMME OF NEw ConsTRUCTION. 
—It is reported that thenew Portuguese 
loan of $13,000,000 will be chiefly ap- 
plied to new construction for the navy. 
It is secured upon the customs of Portu- 
guese Africa. The vessels proposed to 
be built are: Two small armor-clads, 
four cruisers, four corvettes, six gun- 
boats, two dispatch vessels, four river 
boats, three torpedo-catchers, twelve tor- 
pedo-boats of the first class, twenty of 
the second class for the colonies, one 
transport, and a sailing-vessel for train- 
ing purposes. 


GuNBOATS ORDERED.—The New York 
Herald (Paris edition) states that the 
Portuguese government has ordered of 
Laird, of Birkenhead, a small twin-screw 
gunboat for service in South Africa. The 
government has also ordered from Yar- 
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row, of Poplar, two shallow-draft, stern- 
wheel gunboats to take part in the Por- 
tuguese operations at Lorenzo Marquez. 
The vessels are to be 89 feet in length by 
18 feet beam, and will have a draft of 
18 inches and a speed of ten miles per 
hour. They will be somewhat similar 
to the Mosquito and Herald, built by the 
same firm for the British government 
for service on the Zambesi. 


San Domingo. 

‘« INDEPENDENCIA”’: DIMENSIONS, 
ETC.—The small screw-gunboat Indepen- 
dencia was tried on the measured mile at 
Skelmorlie, October 2, with satisfactory 
results. Her dimensions are: Length, 170 
feet; beam, 20 feet; displacement, 322 
tons. The hull was constructed by Na- 
pier, Shanks & Bell, Yoker, and the 
machinery by Dunsmuir & Jackson, 
Govan. After the completion of her 
steam-trials she was sent to Havre to re- 
ceive her armament and supplies. The 
battery consists of seven Hotchkiss 
R.F.G. 


United States. 


TorPEepo-Boats Nos. 3, 4, anpD 5: 
DeEscrRIPTION.—The designs of the new 
torpedo-boats have been completed, but 
the contracts for construction have not 
yet been made. The principal data of 
the new boats are: 


Length on L.W.L., feet 

Beam at L.W.L., feet 

Draft, forward, aft, and amidships, feet. . 
Displacement at this draft, tons 

Capacity of coal bunkers, tons 

SE Ya a aud. ots Wee lao a aes 
Speed, knots 


The weights carried on the displace- 
ment of 185 tons are: Torpedo-guns, 
torpedoes, rapid-fire guns, and ammuni- 
tion, 5.5 tons; coal, 9 tons; crew, boat, 
anchors and equipment, 7 tons. The 
remainder is made up of hull and ma- 
chinery, the latter contributing 60 tons. 

The hull is divided into thirteen water- 
tight compartments. The first one is 
small and intended as a collision com- 
partmént; the second contains the cap- 
stan-engine and stores, the third the 
captain’s room; the fourth the word- 
room ; the fifth the officers’ quarters ; the 
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sixth and ninth the boilers; the seventh 
and eighth the engines ; the tenth the 
galley; the eleventh quarters for four 
machinists, with a magazine at the after 
end in the centre of the boat; the 
twelfth is given up to berthing and mess- 
ing the crew, and the thirteenth is the 
tiller-room. 

There are two conning-towers, one for- 
ward over the wardroom, and the other 
aft, over the machinists’ quarters, about 
80 feet from the bow and stern respec- 
tively. There is a steering-wheel in each 
tower, the forward one connecting with 
the steering engine, which is placed im- 
mediately beneath the floor. 

Unlike the usual type of torpedo-boats, 
these boats will not have fixed bow tubes, 
but will carry three training-tubes on 
deck, with wide arcs of train. Each boat 
will carry four torpedoes stowed on deck. 
The further armament consists of three 
1-pounder R.F.G., for which 1800 rounds 
of ammunition will be carried. 

The complement will be four officers, 
four machinists, and twelve men. 

The engines are twin-screw, 4-cylinder, 
triple-expansion, in two compartments, 
one abaft the other. This arrangement 
reduces the danger of total disablement 
by asingle shot. A water-tight door be- 
tween the engine-rooms near the starting 
and reversing gear of each engine ren- 
ders it possible for one man to work both 
engines. To reduce vibration the weights 
of moving parts are reduced and bal- 
anced as far as practicable. The piston- 
and connecting-rods are hollow. The 
cranks are set 90 degrees apart with the 
two low-pressure cranks opposite each 
other as are the high and intermediate. 
One of the causes of the adoption of the 
4-cylinder triple-expansion engine was 
its nearly perfect balance. The bed-plate 
is a §-inch steel plate, the holding down 
bolts passing clear through it to the 
boat’s frames, which are properly spaced 
for the purpose. The valves, all of the 
piston type, are placed on the sides of the 
cylinders and are worked by a separate 
valve-shaft driven by gearing from the 
main crank-shaft. The engines are re- 
versed by a movable sleeve working in 
spiral grooves on the valve-shaft, to 
which it imparts a rotary motion when 
moved forward or aft. 
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The blowers, discharging into air-tight 
fire-rooms, are driven by compound en- 
gines, the cylinders of which are placed 
opposite. Their moving parts are of 
equal weight and work on opposite 
cranks. These engines, as, well as all the 
other auxiliaries, will exhaust into the 
low-pressure receivers. This practically 
converts the compound blower-engines 
into triple-expansion ones. 

In order to lower the temperature of 
the fire-room and make it more comfort- 
able the following arrangement is made: 
A door is fitted in the back end of the 
ash-pan in addition to the one usually 
fitted in front. The front door can be 
closed and the back one opened whenever 
desired, and that will cause all the air 
to pass over and around the boiler before 
entering the ash-pit, thus sweeping the 
heated air around the boiler into the fur- 
nace instead of allowing it to remain in 
the fire-room. 

The boiler will be of the water-tubu- 
lous kind, but the exact type has not been 
decided upon. Ample weight has been 
allowed to provide good, durable boilers 
of this variety. There will be two of 
them, each in a separate water-tight com- 
partment, one forward of the forward 
engine-room and one abaft the after one 
(compartments 6 and 9). The total grate 
surface will be about 94 square feet and 
the heating surface about 5120, while the 
working pressure will be 250 pounds. 
Each condenser will have about 800 
square feet of cooling surface. The 
air-pumps, one for each engine, are 
inclined bucket and plunger pumps, 
worked by eccentrics from the engine 
shaft. 

The above description is derived chiefly 
from the Journal of the American Society 
of Naval Engineers, to which the editor 
has to acknowledge frequent indebted- 
ness, 


‘‘ ALLIANCE”’: REFIT, NEw BATTERY. 
—The old wooden cruiser Alliance, 1875 
tons, has been overhauled and refitted 
and her battery changed. The new bat- 
tery consists of six 4-inch R.F.G., four 
6-pounders, and two l-pounders. The 
Essex, a sister-ship, was similarly re- 
fitted some time since and given the same 
battery. 
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“ ATLANTA’; ACCIDENT WHILE 
RAMMING A DERELICT.—On August 3, 
1894, while on her way from Boston to 
Newport, the partially protected cruiser 
Atlanta, 8189 tons, attempted to destroy 
the derelict Golden Rule, which was lying 
bottom up in 80 fathoms of water, held 
in position by her anchors. She was 
loaded with empty barrels. Though re- 
peatedly shot through it was found im- 
possible to sink her with the guns, and it 
was decided to use the ram. The At- 
lanta’s sharp stem cut her in two, but the 
shock injured the former’s engines to 
such an extent that she was compelled to 
proceed to Newport under sail. 


HEAVY GUNS AND MOUNTS. 


Nosie & Lioyp BrercH MrcHan- 
1sM.—Sir A. Noble and E. W. Lloyd 
have taken out additional patents for 
heavy gun-breech mechanism. The pres- 
ent patent relates solely to the applica- 
tion and management of the obturation 
pad. The breech mechanism is of the 
class which may be styled “ multiple 
lever.’’ The rotation of the block is 
effected by a sliding rack. This rack 
operates the block by engaging in a stud 
on the block. When the block is turned 
sufficiently to free its threads from those 
of the screw-box, a cam on the sliding 
rack receives the stud and forces the 
block straight to the rear sufficiently to 
pull the obturating pad from its seat out 
into the larger space of the screw-box, 
where it no longer offers any impediment 
to the withdrawal of the plug. 


PygumatTic Gun TRIALS IN ENa- 
LAND.—The results of the trial of the 
pneumatic gun at Dale Point, England, 
were decidedly unfavorable to the use of 
this weapon. Its accuracy and range 
proved unsatisfactory. It was also found 
that unless the explosion of the projectile 
took place almost in contact with a ves- 
sel’s side it did no damage. At all 
events the Harpy, an old and weak ves- 
sel, was none the worse after mines of 
250 lbs. had been exploded at distances 
of 100, 80, and 380 feet from the side. 
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REVOLVING Heavy Smooru-Bore 
GUNS FOR FIRING ELONGATED PROJEC- 
TILES.—The following note is from the 
London Times: 

‘“‘A Swedish engineer, Mr. W. T. 
Unge, has devised a method whereby he 
hopes to save not only the cost of the 
rifling, but also the interior wear and 
tear for which rifling is responsible. He 
proposes to construct all guns as smooth- 
bores, and to fit the projectiles with gas 
checks which shall render it practically 
impossible for any gases to rust by them. 
In order to convey to the projectile an 
axial rotary motion, such as is at present 
conveyed to it by the action of the rifling, 
he has invented a mechanical arrange- 
ment which, at the instant of firing, 
gives to the gun itself’ an axial rotary 
motion. This may be either constant or 
increased. He has satisfied himself that 
the effect upon the projectile is exactly 
the same as is produced by the constant 
or increasing twist of an ordinary rifled 
gun, and he is of opinion that the adop- 
tion of his system, while giving equal or 
even improved accuracy of fire, will re- 
duce the cost of heavy guns by one-half, 
and add fully one hundred per cent. to 
their endurance.” 

Similar articles have appeared in other 
papers. We have not seen any detailed 
description of Mr. Unge’s apparatus, and 
cannot, therefore, criticise it in detail; 
but a few words as to the character of 
the problem he has set himself to solve 
may not be amiss. In the first place, he 
must prove that obturation effected by 
his device is greatly superior to that 
which can be effected in a rifled bore. 
Without that his plan loses its raison 
@étre. Secondly, suppose we take ap- 
proximate (for convenience of calcula- 
tion) figures for a 12-inch rifled gun of 
80 calibres length; travel of projectile 
about 25 calibres; muzzle velocity, 2000 
foot-seconds; weight of projectile, 850 
pounds; weight of gun, 100,000 pounds ; 
diameter of powder-chamber, 14.5 inches; 
greatest exterior diameter of gun, 45 
inches; rifling, increasing twist from 
zero to one turn in twenty-five. Now, 
if the projectile makes one turn in 
twenty-five calibres, it makes exactly 
one turn during its travel in the gun, 
and moving laterally at 2000 feet per 
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second, it traverses this length of 25 feet 
in something more than jj, of a second. 
It therefore makes 4800 turns per minute. 
As there must be some slip, the gun must 
turn faster than this, say 6000 turns per 
minute. A point on the surface of the 
breech of the gun would therefore move 
at a speed of over 900 feet per second, 
about equal to that of the bullet of an 
old-type musket, about sixty times as fast 
as the swiftest engine piston speed, about 
half as fast as the projectile, and about 
twice as fast as a point on the surface of 
the motive wheel of a Howell torpedo. 
It takes not less than two minutes to 
spin up the torpedo wheel with its com- 
paratively insignificant weight, yet Mr. 
Unge desires us to believe that he can 
give his gun, weighing 500 or 1000 times 
as much, an almost equal angular velocity 
in one-eightieth of a second. But let us 
suppose that the newspapers misrepresent 
him, and that he spins up his guns grad- 
ually. It will then take several minutes 
(probably ten, at least) to reach the de- 
sired velocity of revolution, and nearly 
as long to stop it in order to reload, unless 
the reloading is performed while the gun 
is in motion. Now, at 6000 revolutions 
per minute the rotary energy of a 12-inch 
rifled gun is something like sixty-six 
thousand million (66,000,000,000) foot- 
pounds. This energy must be imparted 
to the gun and destroyed between each 
shot. Conceive the vast waste of power. 
We have not spoken of the weight or 
cost of the machinery necessary to de- 
yelop such powers, nor does it seem 
necessary. 

Now, it is very wrong to discourage 
invention, but really we think Mr. Unge 
had better look over the field again and 
see if there isn’t something more prom- 
ising than his gun idea. 


Seven-IncH UnitTepD States ARMY 
BREECH-LOADING S1rGE Mortar.—The 
piece is made of a single forging, oil-tem- 
pered and annealed ; elastic limit, 46,000 
Ibs. ; tensile strength, 86,000 lbs., with 
elongation of 16 per cent. in a 3-inch speci- 
men. The weight of the piece is 1715 lbs., 
and the travel of the shot 44.8125 inches. 
The details of the rifling are: Number 
of grooves, 28; width of grooves, 0.6354 
inch; depth of grooves, 0.055; width of 
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lands, 0.15; rifling, 1 turn in 40 calibres, 
increasing to 1 in 15 at 5.2 inches from 
muzzle, thence uniform. The powder 
charge is 5.5 lbs. The regular projectile 
weighs 125 pounds, but the projectile of 
the siege howitzer, which weighs 105 
pounds, may be fired, as also a long shell 
containing a high-explosive charge and 
weighing 150 pounds. The velocities 
are: 


Projectile. 
Lbs. 
105 


Range. 
Yds. 
4340 


125 685 4040 
150 640 3670 
By using reduced charges all ranges 
from 650 yards to the maximum may be 
covered. 


Muzzle 
Velocity. 
730 


Exvectric TuRRET GraR.—The Ord- 
nance Bureau of the United States navy 
has decided to fit electric training and 
elevating gear to the turrets and guns of 
the Jowa and Brooklyn, and it may also 
be placed on ships of which the mounts 
are already completed and arranged for 
steam. 


ELEcTRIC RAMMER.—" The Washing- 
ton Navy-Yard is engaged in manufac- 
turing an electric rammer for big guns. 
It is the invention of Ensign Joseph 
Strauss, on duty at the Navy Depart- 
ment, and is intended to replace the 
present rammer, which is operated by 
hydraulic power. Instead of the tele- 
scope movement a system of screws is 
arranged which operates the device. Th 
rammer is made for a 10-inch gun, and 
if its trial proves satisfactory it will be 
placed on board one of our war-ships, 
possibly one of the monitors.”—Army 
and Navy Journal. 


BuFFINGTON-CROZIER DISAPPEARING 
CarriaGE: Txst.—‘ A test of the Buf- 
fington-Crozier disappearing carriage for 
a 10-inch rifle was made in the presence 
of the officials trying the pneumatic gun 
at Sandy Hook this week, with the Cro- 
zier wire-wound B.L., 240 lbs. of Dupont 
brown powder, and projectiles of 575 lbs. 
each. The muzzle velocity was about 
1950 feet per second, and the pressure 
48,000 lbs. per square inch. The gun 
was fired to seaward at an elevation of 
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10 degrees. Twelve men did all the 
work of transporting powder, loading 
and firing the gun, and the 10 rounds 
were fired in 14 minutes 42 seconds.’’— 
Army and Navy Journal, August 25. 


EnpDvuRANCE Test oF 8-Incu Guy.— 
‘An 8-inch gun recently made at the 
Washington Navy-Yard is to be sub- 
jected at Indian Head to an endurance 
test. It will be continuously employed 
in armor and shell tests until it becomes 
unfit for further practice from any cause 
or causes. The gun will thus serve the 
double purpose of being an available 
weapon for ordnance trials and of fur- 
nishing data upon which to base a con- 
clusion as to the longevity of modern 
high-powered rifles of domestic manu- 
facture.”"—Army and Navy Journal. 


PNEUMATIC GUNS. 


Tests at SanDy Hoox.—A group or 
battery of these guns, consisting of one 
8-inch and two 15-inch, was mounted at 
Sandy Hook last summer and tested 
during the month of August. The gun- 
carriages are central pivot and admit of 
train through 860° and of elevation to 
85°. They can be trained and elevated 
by pneumatic, hydraulic, or electric 
power, and, if necessary, by hand. The 
air-compressors, to pass the goverment 
test, were required to be capable of giving 
the requisite number of cubic feet per 
hour, at 1000 pounds pressure, for the 
maximum rate of fire of the guns and a 
proportionate volume at 2000 pounds 
pressure. The loading apparatus was 
expected to be of such a character that 
it would permit of a rate of firing of at 
least once in 8 minutes for the 15-inch 
guns and a projectile charged with 500 
pounds of explosive, and twice that rate 
speed for the same gun and a projectile 
carrying 100 pounds of explosive. The 
contract with the company further stip- 
ulated that the 8-inch gun must be capa- 
ble of projecting shell charged with 100 
pounds of explosive to all ranges from 
100 to 2600 yards, and shell charged 
with 50 pounds to all ranges from 100 to 
8200 yards. Each 15-inch gun was to be 
capable of projecting charges of 500 
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250, 100, and 50 pounds of explosive to 
ranges between 100 yards and 3000, 8550, 
4500, and 5500 yards respectively. On 
the trial for range these ranges were 
generally considerably exceeded. The 
greatest range obtained with the 15-inch 
gun and a 50-pound charge was about 
6000 yards. 

The trials for speed of operation took 
place August 23, 1894. The general 
features of the carriages used are given 
above, but the following may be added. 
A circular railway extends around each 
gun and the projectiles are loaded from 
a car which travelson this railway. This 
arrangement permits the gun to be loaded 
in any position of train, but it must be 
at a fixed position as regards elevation. 
This elevation, called the loading angle, 
is 7 degrees above the horizontal. The 
elevation used throughout the firing was 
15 degrees. The gun had therefore to be 
raised and lowered 8 degrees for each 
round. 

The first group consisted of 5 plugs, 
each weighing 445 pounds, being the 
same weight as the 8-inch sub-calibre 
projectile (15-inch gun) containing 100 
pounds of explosive gelatin. Starting 
with the gun open at the loading position 
and the first plug in the loading car, the 
first round was fired in 62 seconds. The 
group of 5 shots was fired in 8 minutes 
45 seconds. The contract requirements 
for this group were that the first shot 
should be fired in 1 minute 30 seconds, 
and all in 10 minutes. 

Ten rounds were fired in the second 
group. Each plug weighed 556 pounds, 
being of the same weight as the 10-inch 
sub-calibre projectile (15-inch gun) con- 
taining 200 pounds of explosive gelatin. 
Starting as before, the first round was 
fired in 89 seconds, and the 10 rounds in 
14 minutes 40seconds. The contract re- 
quirements for this group were that the 
first shot should be fired in 2 minutes, 
and all in 27 minutes. 

Ten rounds, also, were fired in the 
third group. The plugs weighed 1160 
pounds each, and each represented a 15- 
inch full-calibre projectile containing a 
charge of 500 pounds of explosive gela- 
tin. With the same conditions of start- 
ing as before the first round was fired in 
46 seconds, and the group of 10 shots in 
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15 minutes 36 seconds. The contract 
requirements for this group were that 
the first round should be fired in 8 min- 
utes and the group in 40 minutes. 

Nine fuzes were used before the tests 
began and twenty-one during the con- 
tinuance. Only one failed to act. The 
contract requirements in this respect 
were that seventy-five per cent. should 
act satisfactorily. A further test for 
accuracy took place a few days later, but 
no detailed report of the results has come 
to hand. 


PyNeumatic GuNs IN ENGLAND.— 
Experiments with pneumatic guns made 
by the same company are being con- 
ducted in England, but at last reports 
they had not been completed. 


RAPID-FIRE, MACHINE, AND FIELD 
GUNS. 


Maxim-SitverMan R.F.G.— The 
breech-block consists of a mushroom (of 
course without pad or other obturator) ; 
a cone (frustum) surrounding the mush- 
room stem, base to the rear; fitting 
around this cone, and against the under 
(rear) side of the mushroom head, is a 
thick sectional ring (divided radially) in 
four pieces, giving, when the plug is 
withdrawn, a cylindrical surface with 
screw threads of 0° pitch, and forming 
the outer part of the breech-block. The 
plug-carrier is hinged on the right side 
of the breech. The operating lever has 
a hinge on the plug-carrier about in line 
with the right side of the screw-box, but 
it has only a very small arc of movement 
about this axis. In opening the breech, 
the first movement of the operating lever 
retracts the cone which acts as a wedge 
between the sections of the ring or outer 
part of the plug; at the same time the 
sections of the ring are drawn towards 
the axis of the mushroom stem, thus 
leaving the threads of the screw-box, 
and the plug is therefore free to come to 
the rear and be turned out to the right, 
clear of the breech. The arrangements 
are such that all sections of the ring 
move together and cannot move sepa- 
rately. To prevent possible expansion 
of the sections before the plug is prop- 
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erly home, the continuity of the anterior 
convolution of the threads on one of the 
sections is interrupted by a projection 
which is too large to catch between the 
threads of the screw-box. The sections 
cannot, therefore, be expanded until the 
plug is fully home and this projection 
entered in its seat. The firing-pin, 
through the axis of the mushroom, is 
cocked by the operations of opening and 
closing the breech, and is kept locked 
until the breech is fully closed. It is 
released by a trigger and lanyard. 


Horcuxiss R.F.G. PURCHASED.—The 
Ordnance Bureau of the United States 
Navy Department has awarded to the 
Hotchkiss Gun Company a contract for 
twenty-five 1-pounders at $525 apiece. 


R.F.G. ror AUXILIARY CRUISERS.— 
It is proposed by the Navy Department 
to purchase a large number of rapid-fire 
guns at an early date for the arming of 
such merchant vessels as are suitable for 
war purposes. About one hundred ves- 
sels of American registry have been fa- 
vorably reported upon by the inspection 
board. These ships are to be armed with 
rapid-fire guns, which are to be stored in 
aconvenient port. It is estiniated that 
about seven hundred 6-pounder R.F.G. 
will be needed in the light batteries of 
all the auxiliary cruisers. 


ALUMINUM-BronzE Fie.p-Guy.— 
‘An aluminum -bronze field-gun is 
among the possibilities for the army in 
the near future. Experiments with this 
alloy in field-guns have been conducted 
by the War Department for some little 
time past, with no very satisfactory re- 
sults, however. It is the intention of 
the Department to continue its experi- 
ments until it has found whether or not 
the alloy is suitable for the purpose. Its 
extreme lightness and durability are 
qualities in its favor, and reports re- 
ceived at the Department show that bal- 
listically it also does quite well. Major- 
General Schofield is heartily in favor of 
the adoption of aluminum for army use, 
and believes in continuing the experi- 
ments until something definite is secured. 
One fact which would operate against 
the immediate distribution of aluminum- 
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bronze guns to the army, even if they 
were thought to be sufficiently satisfac- 
tory for adoption in service, is the high 
cost of the metal. Improved methods 
will soon be inaugurated, it is believed, 
for extracting it from the earth, and 
then the army may expect to see guns 
of this composition distributed to the 
service.”’—Army and Navy Journal. 


Deport FIELD Gun.—It is stated that 
the experiments made with the rapid- 
firing field gun invented by Captain De- 
port, of the French army, have given 
excellent results. The gun, which does 
not recoil, fires at the rate of twenty-five 
shots a minute and can be worked by 
three men. 


Sr1x-PounDER R.F.G.: CoMPETITIVE 
Trrat aT Sanpy Hoox.—‘‘The 6- 
pounder rapid-fire guns tested by the 
Army Ordnance Department at Sandy 
Hook, in the latter part of last year, 
were of five different types, the Driggs- 
Schroeder, Hotchkiss, Maxim-Norden- 
feldt, Seabury, and Sponsel. Each gun 
was tested individually, in accordance 
with a prearranged programme, first to 
note the number of the parts of the 
breech mechanism, the operation of the 
gun, together with the maximum out- 
ward position (protrusion of base) of the 
cartridge, when it could be pushed home 
by the breech-block. This was followed 
by firing tests for the initial velocity ; 
for accuracy, comprising ten rounds to 
be fired at each range of 1000 yards, 1 
mile, and 8000 yards; for rapidity with 
accuracy at range of 1000 yards and 1 
mile; also ten aimed shots at targets in 
the same line at ranges of 500 and 1000 
yards alternately, and ten shots alter- 
nately at targets at about 500 yards 
range, placed 75 feet apart. 

‘“‘ The excessive test following the pre- 
ceding comprised a dust test, in which 
the mechanism was exposed to blasts of 
fine dust in such a manner as to assure 
its being uniformly and equally covered 
with the dust, followed by the firing of 
5 rounds as quickly as possible. The 
next test comprised 5 excessive charges, 
giving gradually increasing pressures up 
to 45,000 pounds or more per square inch. 
This was followed by the test with de- 
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fective cartridges, prepared in three 
ways: first, by filling obliquely through 
the edge of the rim, so as just to show 
an opening to the interior at the, junc- 
tion of the charge and head; secondly, 
by sawing slots through the head so as 
just to show an opening to the interior ; 
thirdly, to cause blow-backs by thin- 
ning the material of the primers; and, 
finally, the rust test, in which, after 
cleaning the parts of the breech mechan- 
ism, the gun was immersed in a solution 
of sal ammoniac and water and sus- 
pended vertically so that the breech 
mechanism was immersed in the solu- 
tion. 

‘¢ All of the guns passed the prescribed 
tests without material injury except the 
Sponsel gun, which, by reason of injury 
of some parts of the breech mechanism 
in removal after the rust test, was not 
fired the five concluding rounds of the 
test arranged for this time. 

‘“‘ The firing and loading were done by 
two officers, assisted in passing the am- 
munition to the gun during the rapidity 
tests by one or two enlisted men as re- 
quired. In the case of the Hotchkiss 
gun two men were employed, and for 
each of the other guns one man was em- 
ployed to assist the officers who handled 
the gun. 

‘‘Much of the ammunition used in 
firing the Seabury gun was reloaded am- 
munition, which occasioned some loss of 
time and made the test of this gun rela- 
tively more severe than in the case of the 
other guns. 

‘The principle results of the test are 
arranged in the following table: 


Weight of gun, lbs. 

Calibre, inches 

Length, calibres 

Weight of breech mechanism, Ibs. 

No. of parts “ 

Distance from seat in ica ‘at 
which breech-block will force car- 
tridge home, inches 

No. of rounds fired in 8 minutes . 

Time to dismantle breech mechan- 
ism, minutes-seconds 

Time to assemble same, m.-8.. . . . 

Time to fire 1 round, change main- 


spring, , firing-pin, and 
extractor, ont ae ‘anotiner round, 

Time to fire 100 rounds, m.-8.. .. . 

Total number of rounds fired . 


Maximum excessive pressure in lbs. 
per sq. inch 
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“Observations made to ascertain the 
temperature of the gun after repeated 
firing showed, as a rule, that after 75 
rounds the heat was sufficient to melt 
soft solder placed upon the chase of the 
gun, indicating a temperature of 375° F. 
In one case the heat was sufficient to 
melt resin in the same way after 20 
rounds; and in another a temperature 
of about 600° F. was indicated -by the 
softening of lead placed upon the chase 
of the gun.’’—Army and Navy Journal. 


R.F.G. Test at Sanpy Hoox.—In a 
trial of 6-pounder R.F.G. at Sandy Hook, 
which took place last summer, the follow- 
ing rates of fire were obtained with guns 
of four rival types: Driggs-Schroeder, 34 
rounds in 1 minute, 88 rounds in 3 min- 
utes; Hotchkiss, 28 rounds in 1 minute, 
83 rounds in 3 minutes ; Maxim-Norden- 
feldt, 20 rounds in 1 ey 65 rounds 
in 8 minutes; Sponsel, 24 rounds in 1 
minute, 73 reande: in 8 minutes. 


GARLAND MacuHINE Gun.— Colonel 
Garland, of the United States, is the in- 
ventor of this machine gun, to which he 
has given his name, and which has re- 
cently been on show at the works of the 
Henry Rifled Barrel Co., Ltd., near 
Greenwich. There are two kinds of 
ammunition used in the gun, two bar- 
rels firing half-pound, and a third one- 
pound projectiles. The one-pound barrel 
is breech-loading. but the two smaller 
barrels are fed with cartridges dropped 
into a sort of pocket at each side. Those 
who went down to see the gun at work 
only saw a demonstration with the half- 


Maxim 
Hotchkiss. | Nordenfelt. 


756 
2.224 
42.3 
775 
15 


5.06 
65 


0-31 
1-9 


3-33 
441 
347 
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pounder section, which is actuated by 
turning a handle. The gun was fired at 
a l-inch steel plate, which the shells 
(shot?) penetrated. The charge used 
with the half-pound shells (shot?) is 2.5 
ounces of black powder. The two small 
barrels fire alternately in rapid succes- 
sion, a great number of shots being possi- 
ble per minute, and one barrel can be 
shut off leaving the other in action. The 
gun can be swung around on a pivot with 
comparative ease. It will be seen that 
three persons are necessary to work it; 
one at each side placing the cartridges 
in the pockets, while a third turns the 
all-important handle that sets the dis- 
charging mechanism in motion. A dis- 
tinguishing feature is the heavy shot 
carried by the gun, which is looked 
upon as likely to be useful for attacking 
torpedo-boats.’”’-—Arms and Explosives. 


SMALL-ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


McC.iean Automatic RiFLE.—Mr. 
S. N. McClean has recently patented an 
automatic rifle with which it is claimed 
that great speed of fire can be main- 
tained. The mechanism cannot be prop- 
erly explained without the aid of plates, 
but the principal features are as follows: 
The operations of ejecting and loading 
are performed by the recoiling breech- 
bolt, which actuates arms pivoted on the 
rear of the trigger-guard and working 
inside the grip and breech. One of these 
arms, called the grip-lever, moves back 
(during recoil) against a spring, and on 
the return carries the bolt and fresh 
cartridge forward. The other arm is 
the carrier-lever which feeds the fresh 
cartridge. The cartridges are held ina 
rack in the magazine which lies under 
the barrel and are inserted singly or by a 
clip, through a sort of “‘side-door.”” A 
button, like the safety-catch of a hammer- 
less gun, is on top of the grip; if this is 
pressed upon, the loading and firing con- 
tinues automatically until the magazine 
is exhausted. By releasing the pressure 
on the button shots may be fired singly. 


Marea RIFLE AND OARTRIDGE.— 
‘‘ Experiments were made last week at 
Cureghem, a suburb of Brussels, in pres- 
ence of many foreigners, with a new rifle, 
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the invention of M. Marga, an officer in 
the Belgian army. The main feature in 
the invention is the cartridge, which is 
so arranged as to contain what are practi- 
cally two charges. These are fired in 
succession. The extraordinary muzzle 
velocity of 8000 foot-seconds was at- 
tained. The sole objection to the new 
weapon seems to lie in the increased 
cost of, and the labor of filling, the 
cartridge.”’—London Times. 


BorcHaRDT REPEATING PIsTOL.— 
The mechanism cannot be clearly de- 
scribed without the aid of diagrams, but 
the chief points are: The grip is placed 
underneath, very near the centre of the 
pistol, viewed from the side, but it is 
just in rear of the breech end of the 
barrel. The extension of the breech to 
the rear contains the repeating and firing 
mechanism. This consists of a bolt and 
two jointed recoil levers hinged together, 
which latter look like a huge grasshop- 
per’s leg when the bolt is pushed to the 
extreme rear position. When the breech 
is closed these levers are in line and con- 
cealed by the housing of the breech. 
The front end of the forward lever 
hinges to the rear of the bolt. The rear 
lever pivots a short distance from its rear 
end. Beyond its pivot, the short arm so 
formed works against the main-spring, 
which receives the recoil and, reacting, 
forces the bolt again to the front to feed 
the new cartridge and close the breech. 
The magazine is in the grip, and contains 
eight cartridges fed up by a sort of zig- 
zag spring. The recoil of the bolt ex- 
tracts the empty shell. A new car- 
tridge is forced up into the chamber as 
soon as the empty shell is out, and as the 
bolt passes forward again it is pushed 
home to its seat. The firing-pin remains 
cocked until the trigger is pulled. The 
automatic motion is almost instanta- 
neous. As long as there are any car- 
tridges in the magazine the pistol is al- 
ways loaded and cocked. If it is desired 
to keep it loaded the firing-pin may be 
locked for safety. The weights, dimen- 
sions, etc., are: Weight of pistol with 
a barrel 154 mm, (6 in.) long, 1250 
grammes (44 oz.); weight with a barrel 
190 mm. (7.5in.) long, 1275 gms. (45 oz.) ; 
weight of magazine, 55 gms. (2 0z.); 
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weight of loaded cartridge, 10.55 gms. 
(168 grs.); weight of cartridge shell, 
4.6 gms. (75 grs.); weight of steel- 
covered bullet, 5.56 gms. (85 grs.); 
weight of powder charge, 0.45 gms. 
(7 grs.); length of cartridge, 85 mm. 
(1.878 in.); calibre of bore, 7.65 mm. 
(.802 in.); rifling, 1 turn in 250 mm. 
(9.845 in.) ; muzzle velocity of bullet, 
400 metres (1812 feet) per second. 

The above is derived from a very 
complete description in Arms and Ez- 
plosives. 


MANNLICHER AUTOMATIC MAGAZINE 
Ririe.—This rifle externally resemblesin 
a general way the ordinary type of Mann- 
licher. The bolt, however, in its recoil 
passes into a cylinder closed at its rear 
end and brings up against a spring and 
air-cushion. It is held in that position 
by a detent which is tripped by the trig- 
ger. The force of the explosion of the 
cartridge, in addition to driving the bolt 
to the rear, also cocks the firing-pin. 
When the trigger is pulled, the bolt flies 
forward, carrying with it the fresh car- 
tridge. If the trigger is still held back, 
the firing-pin is tripped when the bolt is 
close home. The explosion then drives 
the bolt to the rear and the operation re- 
peats itself until the magazine is ex- 
hausted. The bolt has the usual handle, 
and may be operated by hand. To re- 
duce the speed of travel of the bolt dur- 
ing the first part of the travel, a stud 
near the forward end moves in a spiral 
groove (for a short distance) just in rear 
of the seat of the cartridge. The usual 
form of magazine, filled by clips from 
above, isused. The British patent dates 
from August 4, 1894. The others are 
probably of about the same date. 


DavDETEAU-BERTHIER RiIFLE.—The 
Hotchkiss Ordnance Company has 
brought out a new rifle which is said to 
be a judicious combination of the Berthier 
bolt with the rest of the mechanism of 
the Daudeteau rifle. The Berthier bolt 
is very simple, containing but 8 parts, 
and is easily and quickly dismounted 
without the assistance of instruments. 
The cartridges, 5 in number, are held in 
a clip placed in the magazine from above. 
A cut-off to the magazine is provided to 
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allow of single shot firing, and the ar- 
rangements are such that a new cartridge 
cannot be made to jam with an empty 
shell which has not been wholly ejected. 
The object of the company is not to bring 
out a fresh competitor for military ser- 
vice, but rather one for the general mar- 
ket for any purpose whatever. 


Unitep States ArMy REVOLVER: 
ALTERATIONS.—‘' The Ordnance Bureau 
of the War Department has made a con- 
tract with the Colts Arms Manufacturing 
Company for 3000 38-calibre double-ac- 
tion revolvers. These revolvers will be 
provided with hammer and trigger lock. 
This is an arrangement whereby it is im- 
possible to pull the trigger or explode the 
cartridge unless the cylinder is locked. 
As a result of reports received by the 
Ordnance Bureau from cavalry officers 
on the new Colt’s revolvers, it has been 
decided not to change the present way of 
opening the cylinder. The cylinders now 
open to the left, a fact that excited some 
unfavorable comment in army circles. 
This came to the ears of the Bureau of 
Ordnance officials, and for the purpose of 
settling the question a number of cavalry 
officers were asked for reports on the sub- 
ject. These have just been received, and 
the great majority recommend that the 
revolver be kept just as it is, cylinder 
and all.”’—Army and Navy Journal. 


Rick CoMBINATION BELT AND Wa- 
TER-PROOF GARMENTS.—A very inge- 
nious combination of belt and water- 
proof garment has been invented and 
‘patented by Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edmund Rice, U.S.A. When folded, 
the equipment forms two cartridge belts, 
which are worn over shoulder and under 
arm like cross belts and have each a 
single row of cartridge loops. In ap- 
pearance these belts are not particularly 
bulky, being almost indistinguishable 
from those made of ordinary double-thick 
canvas. When the belts are unfolded 
they form two water-proof garments, a 
vest and cape,.the former having two 
rows of cartridge loops extending nearly 
around it. 


TUNGSTEN FOR SMALL-ARM PROJEC- 
TILEs.—Some attention has recently been 
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attracted towards tungsten as a substitute 
for lead in small-arm projectiles. It is 
nearly as hard as steel and has a specific 
gravity of 17 to 19.3, about 50 per cent. 
greater than that of lead. Its high price 
is the present difficulty, but if the de- 
mand is sufficient to warrant extensive 
experiment it is thought that a cheap 
process of reduction may be devised. 


TORPEDOES, ETC. 


TorPEDO-Net CutTrEr.—A new form 
of torpedo-net cutter is being experi- 
mented with at Bremsnas by order of the 
Danish Minister of Marine. The cutter 
is the invention of a Danish naval officer 
and is of the scissors type. It is fixed at 
the head of the torpedo, and its action 
depends upon the speed. Having effected 
a breach in the net, the scissors fall aside 
and allow the torpedo to pass and strike 
the ship’s side. The experiments are 
stated to be so far successful, and the in- 
vention is regarded as hopeful. 


HowELL ToRPEDOES ACCEPTED.—The 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy has 
just accepted three more Howell torpe- 
does, making seven in all that have 
within the past month come up to the 
contract requirements. The contract 
price is $2200 apiece. The Detroit and 
the Cincinnati have each been supplied 
with these torpedoes, and the Raleigh 
will be as soon as the changes in her 
ventilating apparatus are completed. 
After the Raleigh is supplied the Depart- 
ment will accumulate a store of these 
torpedoes, and only give them out when 
needed by vessels having Howell torpedo- 
tubes. 


Errrect oF ExpLosivE SHOCK ON 
AnIMAL LIFE IN A SUBMERGED Boat. 
—During the past year a number of ex- 
periments were made at Newport to test 
the effect of explosions ef torpedoes 
upon a submerged hull like that of a 
submarine torpedo-boat and upon its 
crew. The hull used was that of a large 
Lay torpedo and a number of animals 
were placed in it. The torpedo was old 
and its shell much weaker than that of a 
submarine boat. In the first four ex- 
periments Du Pont gun-cotton was used. 
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In the first of these, for some unex- 
plained reason, the detonation was im- 
perfect. Nitrous fumes rose with the 
disturbed water, which was much less in 
volume than in the other explosions, and 
the shock was very slight. Gun-cotton 
manufactured at the Torpedo Station 
was used in the last three experiments, 
and each explosion seemed to be slightly 
greater than its predecessor. The boat 
was not closed for more than one and 
one-quarter hours at any time, and there 
were never more than five small animals 
to 185 cubic feet of air. The next five ex- 
periments were with charges of 80.7 
pounds (dry weight) of gun-cotton at 
distances from the boat varying from 
805 feet to 100 feet, and giving calcu- 
lated pressures of 81, 147, 219, and 387 
pounds per square inch. There was no 
injury to the boat or animals as the re- 
sult of these experiments. In the last 
experiment the conditions were the same, 
except that the distance was reduced to 
80 feet and the calculated pressure in- 
creased to 528 lbs. per square inch. The 
explosion was the most severe of the 
series. The animals were unhurt, but 
well spattered with the dirty water— 
about half an inch deep—that was in 
“the bottom of the boat. 


ARMOR. 


TriaL oF 4-IncH NICKEL-STEEL, 
HarvEYED PuLaTE (CARNEGIE).—Oc- 
tober, 1894; at Indian Head. Plate: one 
of a lot for barbettes of Brooklyn and 
Iowa. Projectiles: Carpenter, armor- 
piercing. 

Round 1.—Fired at a portion of the 
plate free from surface cracks. Striking 
velocity, 1491 f.s. Result on plate: 
point of projectile perforated plate and 
entered 6 inches into backing ; result on 
projectile, practically nil. 

Round 2.—Fired at the centre of a 
group of numerous surface cracks, Strik- 
ing velocity, 1595 f.s. Result on plate: 
very slight dent; result on projectile: 
smashed on plate. This shows, as the 
report says, ‘‘ that surface cracks do not 
lessen the resisting power of the plate.’’ 

Round 3.—Striking velocity, 1676 f.s. 
Result on plate: perforation of plate and 
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backing; result on projectile: broken 
up. 

This trial was not regarded as satis- 
factory and another will be had. 


TRIAL oF 12-INcH HARVEYED 
NIcKEL-STEEL PLATE (BETHLEHEM). 
October, 1894; Bethlehem Company’s 
proving-ground, Redington, Pa. Plate 
(for side armor of Texas): 12-inch, 
nickel-steel, Harveyed; dimensions: 18 
ft. 2in. by 6 ft.4 in., and 12 inches thick, 
tapering to 6 inches at the lower edge; 
backing: 86 inches oak. Gun: 8-inch 
B.L.R. 

Round 1.—Powder charge, 79.5 Ibs. ; 
striking velocity, 1678 feet. Result on 
plate: point embedded in plate; ‘not a 
crack of any kind was to be seen, and the 
shot seemed to have had no effect at all 
upon the target.”” Result on projectile: 
shattered, point remaining in plate. 

Round 2.—Powder charge, 110.5 Ibs. ; 
striking velocity, 2000 f.s. Result on 
plate: projectile penetrated 8/’ and broke 
up, point and ogival remaining in plate; 
*‘although the point of impact of the 
second shot was within 8 feet of that of 
the first, it produced no crack, and had 
no more effect than the first shot.’’ Re- 
sult on projectile: shattered, point and 
ogival remaining in plate. 


TRIAL oF 8-IncH CURVED, HaRvEY, 
NickeL-STgEL PLaTE (BETHLEHEM). 
—‘‘The Navy Department has been, in- 
formed of an interesting test of armor- 
plate at Bethlehem during the latter part 
of last week. The armor fired at was a 
fragment of the second-class battle-ship 
Maine’s turret ballistic plate, 8 inches in 
thickness. An 8-inch gun was used, and 
a Holtzer projectile weighing 250 pounds 
was fired at the plate with a velocity of 
2000 feet. The shell just succeeded in 
getting through and lodged in the back- 
ing. This testgave even more remark- 
able results than the trial of the 6-inch 
plate when fired at by a 6-inch gun. 
The Maine’s plate had already been fired 
at three times with an 8-inch gun and 
was, of course, more or less racked. The 
ordnance officers are congratulating them- 
selves and the Bethlehem Company at 
the showing made.’’"—Army and Navy 
Journal. 


TRIAL oF 6-IncH HARVEYED PLATES 
In Russia, WITH “ MaGNETIC” AND 
OrpInaRY SHELL.—‘‘ The contest be- 
tween English armor-plates and Russian 
guns and shells was renewed on October 
14 at Okhta, near St. Petersburg. Two 
6-inch Harveyed plates by Messrs. John 
Brown & Co. and Messrs. Vickers, re- 
spectively, were attacked by the 45-cali- 
bre 6-inch Obonkoft guns. The condi- 
tions, so far, were practically much the 
same as in July last, when plates by 
Messrs. Brown & Co. and Messrs. Cam- 
mel], of Sheffield, were fired at, and the 
result appears to leave the last-mentioned 
firm still to the front as far as plates 
hardened by the Harvey process are con- 
cerned. The plate from Messrs. John 
Brown on this occasion was 6 feet square ; 
the one from Messrs. Vickers was 8 feet 
square. The former had one corner and 
a strip all around left unhardened. The 
object of this novelty is to prove that 
the Harvey process can be applied to 
armor-plates in such a manner as to 
leave softer spaces at will for the drilling 
of holes for torpedo-net booms, etc., 
after the fixing of the armor to the sides 
of the ship, and this without affecting 
the quality of the plates. [This leaving 
of soft strips and patches in harveyed 
plates may be a novelty in England, but 
it has been regular practice in the United 
States for some years, almost from the 
very beginning of the manufacture of 
Harveyed armor; and it no more needs 
“proof” of practicability than the fact 
that 2 and 2 make 4. The areas left soft 
in recent plates are much smaller and 
fewer in number than those in former 
plates, as the electric process of softening 
has, in most cases, rendered larger patches 
unnecessary.—L. 8. V.D.] Two rounds 
were fired at each plate in the normal 
position with a striking velocity of 1889 
f.s., the first with ordinary Holtzer 
shells, and the second with Holtzer 
shells improved by the secret ‘“ mag- 
netic” appliance of Admiral Makaroff, 
both kinds being manufactured at the 
Putilof Works. All the shots passed 
through the plates. The plate from 
Messrs. Brown cracked considerably at 
the first round ; the second shot produced 
nocracks. The first shell fired at Messrs. 
Vickers’ plate passed through it and the 
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backing unharmed ; the other was broken 
up in or behind the backing. Messrs. 
Vickers’ plate was then turned to an 
angle of 15°, and with the same velocity 
one round was fired at it with the ‘“‘ mag- 
netic’ shell, which broke up in the 
backing, perforating and cracking the 
plate severely. The experiments will be 
continued.’’—Engineering, London. 


Triat OF 10.8-IncH PLATEs IN AUS- 
TRIA.—Some 275-mm. (10.8-inch) plates 
were tested at the Witkowitz Works, 
Bohemia, in the autumn of 1894, These 
tests were acceptance trials of armor 
ordered under contract pursuant to the 
result of the Pola trials. The plates 
tested fulfilled the conditions of the con- 
tract and were accepted by the Austrian 
government. The gun used wasa15-cm. 
(5.9-inch) B.L.R. of 35 calibres length ; 
charge, 16.5 kilos (36.3 lbs.) ; projectile, 
51 kilos (112.2 lbs.), and the striking 
velocity, 603 metres (1978 feet) per 
second. The first shot penetrated to a 
depth of 88 mm. (3.46 inches) and broke 
up. Thesecond penetrated 37 mm. (1.45 
inches) and also broke up. At the third 
shot the projectile was again broken up, 
but it crushed a hole 800 mm. (11.8 
inches) in diameter and 158 mm. (6.22 
inches) deep into the plate. The plate 
is believed to have been of homogeneous 
nickel-steel specially treated, but with- 
out surface hardening, It was evidently 
greatly superior in resisting power to tbe 
capacity of the gun. In these days of 
improved armor the attack of an 11-inch 
plate by a 6-inch gun seems al]most far- 
cical. 


GUNPOWDER AND EXPLOSIVES. 


ScCHNEBELITE: FAILURE TO Pass 
Storace Txst.—As Schnebelite has 
failed to pass the tests of the British 
Home Office for stability during storage 
over prolonged periods, it cannot, there- 
fore, be licensed for storage or manufac- 
ture in Great Britain. In its failure to 
withstand storage it resembles all other 
potassic chlorate powders, and the fact of 
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this failure bears out statements made in 
the Norges some months since. 


CorpiITE: ErosivE Errects.—The 
reports concerning the erosive effects of 
cordite are accumulating. The greater 
part of the newspaper comment is amus- 
ing, owing toa total misunderstanding 
of the situation,—of the various sorts of 
deterioration, their real causes, and the 
direction in which a possible remedy 
may be sought. 


ProGREssITE.—‘ Progressite contains 
but two constituents, nitrate of ammo- 
nium and hydrochloride of aniline, the 
proportions being 94 per cent. of the first 
and 6 per cent. of the second. The pro- 
cess of manufacture is extremely simple 
and cheap, the two ingredients being 
combined chemically by their common 
solvent, water. The manufactured ex- 
plosiveis perfectly homogeneous, and may 
contain a considerable percentage of 
water without the nitrate being affected 
physically thereby. This constitutes an 
important advance in the class of explo- 
sives under consideration. Another im- 
provement is that it is less hydroscopic 
than others of its class. Eighty-eight- 
hundredths pound of this explosive has 
been fired as a blown out shot without 
any stemming whatever, in the presence 
of inflammable coal-dust or gas mixture, 
and no evil resulted.”—Arms and Ex- 
plosives. 


New Exp osive.—Aeccording to the 
Echo des Mimes, a new explosive has been 
accidentally discovered in an unexpected 
quarter by M. Rossel, a French chemist, 
who found that a mixture of aluminum 
filings and sodium dioxide took fire with 
explosive violence when in contact with 


‘a little moisture. The preparation of the 


explosive is very dangerous, as, when it 
takes fire, fiercely-burning particles are 
projected in all directions, the heat being 
great enough to fuse copper wire. 


L. 8. Van Duzer, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
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New Narratives about Napoleon. 


STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF THE GREAT 
EMPEROR TOLD BY MONTGOMERY B. 
GIBBS AND LIEUTENANT SARGENT. 


‘‘ Mititary Career of ‘ Napoleon the 
Great.’ By Montgomery B. Gibbs.” 
From the Werner Company, Chicago. 

“Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Cam- 
paign. With Comments by Herbert H. 
Sargent, First Lieutenant Second Cav- 
alry, U.S.A.” From A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. 

Everything connected with Napoleon 
seems to have a special interest at the 
present time. We look at the “‘snuff-box 
portrait” with renewed awe, and watch 
his exhibitions of caprice and ill temper 
with almost as much personal fear as 
though he were present. We follow his 
strange, romantic, dramatic, and tragi- 
cal career with dim eyes and palpitating 
heart from the Bridge of Lodi, when for 
the first time he felt himself to be a man 
of destiny, to the cruel solitude of St. 
Helena, to which he was banished after 
the treachery of Waterloo, and where he 
breathed his last. 

As some one, who seems to have be- 
come wearied of the subject, writes, — 


Where’er I turn I’m forced to learn 
Some detail of his life, 

I read about his sword and hats 
And how he beat his wife. 


This Napoleonic craze is sweeping over 
us just now with the resistless force of 
the wave that came aboard the good 
steamship ‘“‘ Umbria” and created havoc 
on deck. The thousand and one books 
published have satisfied our appetite for 
anecdotes and criticisms, and it is our 
own fault if we do not know the great 
man’s interior life and private habits 
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quite as well as his victories in the field 
and his official acts as emperor. 

Not every one knows that when Napo- 
leon’s body was prepared for burial a 
scar was found on his left thigh so deep 
that one could place his finger in the 
furrowed flesh. This was the result of a 
savage bayonet thrust during the Toulon 
fight in his earlier years, and that thrust 
came within an ace of ending his life. 
In addition to this wound, he had a num- 
ber of horses shot under him, and, oddly 
enough, contracted during the same fight 
a skin-disease from which he suffered 
for many years, caused by handling 
the rammer which an artilleryman had 
dropped. 

Lieutenant Sargent’s book is really a 
valuable bit of work, and though written 
from the stand-point of a military critic, 
it will be found very alluring by the or- 
dinary reader. He is equipped by train- 
ing and education for the rather difficult 
task of explaining the why and the 
wherefore of Napoleon’s tactics during 
that tragedy, but does not use language 
so technical that it is difficult to follow 
him. On the contrary, our author has 
been unusually successful in presenting 
his subject in such a plain and easily 
comprehended fashion that if we know 
nothing about the strategy of the battle- 
field we follow him with increasing curi- 
osity and pleasure. His work is thor- 
oughly well done, and we hope he will 
continue by giving us a critique on the 
other campaigns, or by taking up some 
battle in our country and treating it in 
the same way. 

Mr. Gibbs’s book is ofa different char- 
acter, but still very interesting, possibly 
more so to the average reader. It is full 
of anecdotes, which bring the person of 
Napoleon before you in a vivid way, and 
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deals largely, but not quite so satisfac- 
torily, with the various campaigns of the 
great general. 

We are all so conversant with the 
major incidents in Napoleon’s life that it 
may be well to confine ourselves in this 
article to the minor haps and mishaps of 
his youth. Very few authors have 
thought it worth while to linger long in 
this region of boyish pranks and prepa- 
ration, and therefore its exploration fur- 
nishes us with some very pleasant novel- 
ties. Indeed, the youth of a man who 
commanded in eighty-five pitched battles 
and six hundred skirmishes must have 
in it a great many hints of the possibili- 
ties of the future, and give us plenty of 
material from which to predict some- 
thing of his future. 

When Napoleon was at the military 
school of Brienne he was so poor that he 
had to depend on gifts from the govern- 
ment treasury to pay his dues withal, 
but he was as arbitrary and quick-tem- 
pered as a millionaire. He was a dul- 
lard in German, but a genius in mathe- 
matics. M. Bauer, his tutor, lost all 
patience with him, he gave so little at- 
tention to his German lessons, but, learn- 
ing of his mathematical acquirements, 
remarked, with undue sarcasm, ‘ I have 
always heard it remarked that none but 
a fool could learn mathematics.’’ 

By the way, it is interesting to know 
how he came by his name,—Napoleon. 
The child, it seems, was baptized on Au- 
gust 16, which was the festival of St. 
Napoleone, a saint at that time peculiar 
to Corsica, and, according to the custom 
among Catholics of the time, was given 
the patron saint’s name. Concerning 
this fact the emperor remarked to 
O’Mera, at St. Helena, ‘St. Napoleone 
ought to be much obliged to me, and 
place all his credit in the other world to 
my account. The poor devil! No one 
knew him once, and he had not evena 
day in the calendar. I procured him 
one and persuaded the Pope to assign 
to him the 15th of August, my birthday.”’ 

When young Bonaparte was at Ajaccio 
there was a constant feud between the 
country and the city boys, and in the 
fights the country boys usually won the 
day. Bonaparte took the matter into his 
own hands, and after a terrible struggle 
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came out with avictory. A defiance was 
sent to the out-of-town lads, which they 
accepted hilariously, and came to the 
field with clubs. Bonaparte’s crowd got 
their heads well battered, but they were 
commanded to retreat in good order, to 
the sea-shore. When there the country 
fellows claimed the victory and began to 
fill the air with shouts. At a given sig- 
nal, however, Bonaparte’s forces picked 
up a lot of stones that had been concealed 
in the sand and pelted their adversaries 
so vigorously that they started on the 
run. It was a great feat, and won local 
renown for the hero of the fight. 

History, however, is very much mixed. 
Another incident is of a different char- 
acter. While at Brienne there was a 
snowball match, and of course Bona- 
parte was the leader of one faction. He 
discovered to his horror that “‘ the other 
fellows’’ had put round stones into their 
snowballs, and when some one advised 
him to do the same he indignantly re- 
fused, saying, in effect, that he would 
win by fair play or not at all. The dis- 
crepancy which is here visible must be 
left to the critics to explain. 

When he reached Paris, Napoleon was 
poorer than ever. A Corsican compa- 
triot who met him said,‘‘ His appear- 
ance was that of a youth whom any 
scoundrel would try to rob after seeing 
him, if, indeed, he had anything worth 
taking. Like any other new-comer, he 
gazed about him in a dazed sort of way, 
was only fifteen years of age, but felt 
his poverty very keenly. He said of 
himself afterwards, ‘All these cares 
spoiled my early years: they influenced 
my temper and made me grave before 
my time.’ ”’ 

We rather suspected that Napoleon 
had very few fixed political principles, 
but was governed largely by his personal 
interest and ambition. The side that 
would furnish him with the best oppor- 
tunity was the side that he chose to ad- 
vocate. At any rate, that is a fair infer- 
ence from what happened in Valence. 
He was then a second lieutenant of the 
regiment of La Fere. The officers—this 
was in 1786—were divided into two par- 
ties, the lovers of the French monarchy 
and those who desired its overthrow. 
Napoleon sided against the government. 
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‘‘Had I been a general,’’ he said, just 
before the close of life, when referring 
to this matter, ‘‘I might have adhered 
to the king; being a subaltern, I joined 
the patriots.”’ 

All through his life Napoleon required 
but little sleep. This was one of his 
peculiarities. He could fall asleep at 
pleasure, and these snatches were a fair 
substitute for a long hight’s rest. While 
at Nice one of his friends went to his 
apartment long before daybreak, and not 
doubting that he was still in bed, knocked 
gently, not wishing to disturb him too 
abruptly. He was astonished to find 
him up and dressed for the day, with 
plans and maps and books scattered 
about. ‘Two or three hours,” said 
Napoleon, in answer to an inquiry, ‘are 
enough for any man to sleep.”’ 

Bonaparte’s method for dispersing a 
mob was effective, even though it may 
be regarded as somewhat cruel. While 
at the theatre, in 1795, he was informed 
that a great crowd would make an attack 
on the city. The assembly was dazed 
with terror. Barras, who had been at 
the siege of Toulon, said, ‘‘ There is but 
one, man who can save us. It is a little 
Corsican officer, who will not stand upon 
ceremony !”’ 


Napoleon was sent for, but would un- |- 


dertake nothing unless he could have his 
own way in every particular. This was 
reluctantly conceded, and he went to 
work. When the time came on the 
morrow that the great mob filled the 
streets, Napoleon was ready for them. 
The moment the first shot was fired by 
the invaders Napoleon opened his bat- 
teries mercilessly. In less than one hour 
the whole affair was over, and Napoleon 
had saved Paris. He wrote, concerning 
this, to his brother Joseph, ‘‘ We placed 
our troops; the enemy came to attack us 
at the Tuileries. We killed many of 
them, and lost thirty killed and sixty 
wounded of our men. As usual, I am 
unhurt.”’ 

We might go on indefinitely, but this 
much must suffice. It is unnecessary to 
refer to the later events in Napoleon’s 
life, for every school-boy is acquainted 
with them. We have purposely confined 
ourselves to that part of his career, about 
which not so much has been written. 
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We cheerfully commend both of these 
volumes as quite worthy of a place in 
every library. While they are not ex- 
haustive, they afford us the means of 
getting a clear glimpse of the man whom 
the world is forever talking about. 


December Twenty-sixth, 1910. 
A BALLAD OF MAJOR ANDERSON. 


Come, children, leave your playing, this 
dark and stormy night, ~ 

Shut fast the rattling window-blinds and 
make the fire burn bright; 

And hear an old man’s story, while loud 
the fierce winds blow, 

Of gallant Major Anderson and fifty 
years ago. 


I was a young man then, boys, but 
twenty-eight years old, 

And all my comrades knew me for a 
soldier brave and bold; 

My eye was bright, my step was firm, I 
measured six feet two, 

And I knew not what it was to shirk 
when there was work to do. 


We were stationed at Fort Moultrie, in 
Charleston harbor, then, 

A brave band, though a small one, of 
scarcely sixty men ; 

And day and night we waited for the 
coming of the foe, 

With noble Major Anderson, just fifty 
years ago. 


Were they French or English, ask you? 
Oh, neither, neither, child! 

We were at peace with other lands, and 
all the nations smiled 

On the Stars and Stripes, wherever they 
floated, far and free, 

And all the foes we had to meet we 
found this side the sea. 


But even between brothers bitter feuds 
will sometimes rise, 

And ’twas the cloud of civil war that 
darkened in the skies ; 

I have not time to tell you how the 
quarrel first began, 

Or how it grew, till o’er our land the 
strife like wild-fire ran. 
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I will not use hard words, my boys, for 
I am old and gray, 

And I’ve learned it is an easy thing for 
the best to go astray ; 

Some wrong there was on either part, I 
do not doubt at all,— 

There are two sides to a quarrel, be it 
great or be it small. 


But yet, when South Carolina laid her 
sacrilegious hand 

On the altar of a Union that belonged 
to all the land; 

When she tore our glorious banner 
down, and trailed it in the dust, 

Every patriot’s heart and conscience 
bade him guard the sacred trust. 


You scarce believe me, children. Grief 
and doubt are in your eyes, 

Fixed steadily upon me in wonder and 
surprise ; 

Don’t forget to thank our Father, when 
to-night you kneel to pray, 

That an undivided people rule America 


to-day. 


We were stationed at Fort Moultrie, but 
about a mile away 

The battlements of Sumter stood proudly 
in the bay 

’Twas by far the best position, as he 
could not help but know, 

Our gallant Major Anderson, just fifty 
years ago. 


Yes, ’twas just after Christmas, fifty 
years ago to-night; 

The sky was calm and cloudless, the 
moon was large and bright; 

At six o’clock the drum beat to call us 
to parade, 

And not a man suspected the plan that 
had been laid. 
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But the first thing a soldier learns is 
that he must obey, 

And that when an order’s given he has 
not a word to say; 

So when told to man the boats, not a 
question did we ask, 

But silently, yet eagerly, began our hur- 
ried task. 


We did a deal of work that night, though 
our numbers were but few, 

We had all our stores to carry, and our 
ammunition too; 

And the guard-ship—’twas the “ Nina”’ 
—set to watch us in the bay, 
Never dreamed what we were doing, 

though ’twas almost light as day. 


We spiked the guns we left behind, and 
cut the flag-staff down,— 

From its top should float no color if it 
might not hold our own,— 

Then we sailed away for Sumter as fast 
as we could go, 

With our good Major Anderson, just 
fifty years ago. 


’Twas a sight to be remembered, boys, 
—the chaplain with his book, 

Our leader humbly kneeling, with his 
calm, undaunted look ; 

And the officers and men, crushing tears 
they would not shed,— 

And the blue sea all around us, and the 
blue sky overhead. 


Now go to bed, my children, the old 
man’s story’s told; 

Stir up the fire before you go, ’tis bitter, 
bitter cold, 

And I’ll tell you more to-morrow night, 
when loud the fierce winds blow, 

Of gallant Major Anderson and fifty 
years ago. 

Mrs. J. OC. R. Dorr. 





